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The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
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The following new Members were announced :—Dr. BRABAZON 
CASEMENT ; R. M. Conno.uiy, Esq.; Mrs. R. M. CONNOLLY ; 
T. Dixon, Esq.; Mrs. T. Dixon; W. K. Foster, Esq.; F.T. HALL, 
Esq.; Miss MARSHALL, and 'T. Ripeway, Esq. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
_ the respective donors :— 


For THE Lisprary. 


From J. W. Powru.i, Esq.—Houses and House-Life of the 
American Aborigines. By Lewis H. Morgan. 

From the GovernmMENT OF New ZeaLanp.—Statistics of the Colony 
of New Zealand for the year 1&8]. 

From the AvurHor.—Prehistoric Implements found in the Sand- 
hills of Dundrum, Co. Down. By W.J. Knowles. 

—— Uber Kunstlich Deformirte Schidel von Bérneo und Min- 
dando. By A. B. Meyer. 
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From the Aurnor.—Beitrage zur Ornithologie Siid Afrikas. By 
Dr. Emil Holub and Aug. von Pelzeln. 
Sieben Jahre in Siid Afrika. Lief. 14-34. By Dr. Emil 
Holub. 
From the Sociery.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1521-1524. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. L., No. 245. 
— Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Band XI., Hefte 1, 2. 
. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. January, 1882. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, February, 
1882. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, November, 1881. 
From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI., 
Fas. 3, 4. 
From the Instrrurion.—Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. No. 113. 

From the Eprror.—“ Nature.” Nos. 637-640. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX. Nos. 2-5. 
—— Revue d’Anthropologie, 1882. No. 1. 
— Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1881. Nos. 1-11. 
—— Correspondenz-Blatt. January, 1882. 


The following paper was then read by the author— 


On the TWELVE TRIBES of TANGANYIKA. 
By Epwarp C. Hore, Master Mariner. 
(Wirn Prate I.) 


In attempting to describe a dozen or so of the native tribes 
of Central Africa a large task lies before me—a task indeed 
which I cannot hope to complete, from a strictly scientific 
point of view. My work in Central Africa as a missionary 
involved, it is true, the study of mankind, but not always the 
close observation of those minute differences of colour, stature, 
physiognomy, or tribal marks so valuable to the Anthropolo- 
gist. 

There are, moreover, certain difficulties surrounding the 
attainment of such detailed observations, perhaps more insur- 
mountable to resident missionaries, who must carefully avoid 
anything that would add mystery to their proceedings in the 
eyes of the ignorant, timid, and superstitious barbarian, than 
to a traveller whose known object is research into all 
scientific matters. 

My account, therefore, will be a simple statement of what 
I have seen, in passing through or living with these tribes, 
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from which you may cull some information valuable to the 

objects of your Institute, rather than an attempt to offer any 

theory, or to deal with the subject in a strictly scientific 
manner. 

Many of these tribes have already been described by 
travellers far more competent to the task than myself. I wish 
simply to add to those descriptions what I have myself ob- 

served. 

| The Jocale of the twelve tribes referred to is the shores of 

Lake Tanganyika, in Central Africa, lying in from 3° to 9° 8. 

lat. and from 29° to 31° 30’ E. long.; comprising, with its 

various bays and river-mouths, a coast-line of about 1,000 miles 

(see Map, Plate I). 

Distant from the east coast at Zanzibar only 540 geographical 
miles (as the crow flies), the caravan route from the coast to the 
Lake (consisting, for the most part, of a continuous zig-zag of 
native paths from village to village, and determined, through a 
long course of years, by existence of water, avoidance of natural 
obstacles, and other causes) is lengthened to a distance of 800 
English miles—giving the Tanganyika so far an interior position 
as to render some short description of the tribes encountered 
on the route from the coast almost necessary. 

A hasty glance as we go westwards into Central Africa reveals 
something like this:—a narrow margin on the sea-board of a 
doubtful oriental civilisation, and a broader margin of small native 
tribes mingled with the lowest of semi-civilised half-castes, and 
fast losing their distinctive nationalities. The outer band of 
civilisation has sucked the life-blood of these communities— 
quite paralysed the native germs of civilisation, and up to recent 
times given nothing in their place. 

Then, at from one to two hundred miles from the coast, we 
come upon distinct native tribes, of uneasy and apparently 
warlike aspect, too far from the coast to be completely overrun 
by the invading race, and therefore retaining, to some extent, 
the original native arts and customs: they seem in a chronic state 
of armed resistance to every one, and in most cases, as with the 
Wagogo, sufficiently powerful to demand a share in passing trade, ‘ 
in which, by their unsettled position, they are unable to take a 
legitimate share. They are neither far enough away from the 
coast quietly to produce, nor sufliciently near to it peaceably to 
trade. These unsettled tribes are everywhere the most difficult 
to deal with. 

Continuing west, we come to real Central African tribes, 
amongst whom only we can fairly look for real samples of the 
native African, and amongst whom we find evidence of capa- 
bilities which only require appropriate assistance to develop 
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into civilisation—tribes indeed, which, isolated from the benefits 
of communication with the outer world, have also been, in 
many cases, isolated from the disturbing infiuences of such com- 
munication, and in peace and quiet have made some con- 
siderable advance in the use of the produce of their country, 
and in a certain amount of social order and tranquility. 

Hence in an observant journey into this region, instead of, as 
might be expected, going deeper into ignorance and barbarity, 
we regularly advance from the socially and physically degraded 
barbarian, settled often but a mile or two from the coast, to the 
real healthy active savage of the far interior, living in large 
orderly settlements, and pursuing the industries he has patiently 
acquired. It is not without substantial reason that extensive 
missionary ‘organisations have sought a field of labour in the 
far interior. 

Off-shoots of the doubtful civilisation referred to have pene- 
trated even to the far interior, and settled, leech-like, upon some 
of these tribes, but except in certain isolated localities, and in 
the case of some small weak tribes, they have not taken posses- 
sion. The slave trade, however, the original end and purpose of 
those distant representatives of civilisation, has left no part 
wholly untouched. 

I will not attempt to describe fully the coast natives, forming 
the outer margin of disturbed and degraded tribes. From the 
coast to Mpwapwa (2U0 miles) we pass through Useguha and 
Usagara, in which districts are settled the representatives of 
inany other tribes. Eight or ten miles from the coast, we may 
see the real barbarian living in a tiny beehive hut—a kilt of 
grass his only garment, and bow and quiver his constant com- 
panion. Since the commencement of the active suppression 
of the slave trade the countries covering this first 200 miles 
between the coast and Mpwapwa are, however, evidently re- 
covering from their miserable condition, and though original 
tribal distinctions are most difficult to trace, their obliteration is 
perhaps partly conducive to the gathering of industrious com- 
munities, which are even now showing promise of what more 
peaceful times will do for these regions. 

Two smaller belts of country remain to be described on either 
side of the apparently warlike tribes referred to,and serving 
still further to isolate them from the tribes to the east and 
west. These smaller belts form a sort of unsettled or debate- 
able ground, for the most part badly watered and serving as a 
refuge for wanderers and outcasts from all directions, and 
especially for those bands of robbers or bandits, the terror alike 
of passing travellers, and of the settled tribes whom they fre- 
guently molest. These desert tracts, however, are nominally 
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portioned out as belonging to certain adjacent tribes. They 
are represented on the line of our route by the Marenga Mkali 
in the east, which is nominally included in the country of 
Ugogo, and the Magunda Mkali in the west, nominally the 
possession, in parts, of the Wagogo, the Wamyamwezi, the 
Wakimbu, and the people of Uyansi. 

At Mpwapwa (200 miles from the coast) we come to the 
borders of Ugogo, and may suppose we see something of the 
Wagogo. We see, at any rate, the tribal house and something 
of the tribal dress and ornaments, but they are here much 
mixed with the Wasagara. We must cross the Marenga Mkali 
in order to see these people with their true character developed 
in their native home. Ugogo may be roughly described as a 
vast plain, draining, where it does so at’ all, south into the 
Rufigi river, and divided into eastern and western Ugogo at a ver- 
dant strip of lofty forest, and extending from the Chunyo Pass 
at Mpwapwa to the steep step on to the forest uplands of 
Uyansi, a distance of 70 to 80 geographical miles. I estimate 
the country of Ugogo to contain from 3,000 to 4,000 square 
miles. The line of uasettled and apparently predatory tribes 
here represented by the Wagogo is continued north in the 
Wamasi and Wahumba,and in the south by the Warori and 
Wakimbu. 

Our line of route from Ugogo, probably by far the most 
populous part, passes through ten distinct districts of villages, 
each containing from 15 to 50 houses or villages, varying from 
70 to 80 people. At Mvomi, the first of these districts, I counted, 
from a slight elevation, 40 of these houses. 

In these houses, or tembes, we find the first distinct tribal 
characteristic. They are of a rectangular shape: two stockades, 
one from six to eight feet within the other, form the framework 
of the house, closed in above by a flat roof of rafters covered 
with earth; the walls are then filled in and plastered over with 
clay. One central door or gateway affords the only means of 
ingress and egress, and the cattle, sheep, &c., the general property 
of the villagers, are placed in the centre. The surrounding 
house is portioned off into small compartments for families. 
The one door being closed at night shuts in effectually the 
whole community. 

The Wagogo have often been described as a bold, impudent, 
warlike tribe. They are necessarily so, to some extent, from 
their situation in the country as before described. Their system 
of “hongo,” or customs dues, is almost the only means they have 
of sharing in the commerce of the country, and perhaps they are 
entitled to this in return for a free and peaceable passage 
through their territory. They certainly afford the protection 
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and supply to caravans which would be expected under similar 
circumstances in any place. In the Wagogo, the traveller comes, 
almost for the first time, upon real distinct tribal customs, dress, 
ornament, arms, and manufactures. 

The Wagogo are generally rather short, thick-set people, with 
thick lips and woolly hair, although the latter is seen to grow 
to considerable length in many instances, encouraged by the 
tribal custom of lengthening it out in little plaits weighted 
with beads or pieces of metal. The clothing is very scant, con- 
sisting, in the males, of a short mantle of well softened goatskin, 
often fringed or embroidered with white beads, and covered with 
bands and spots of bark dye. The tribal ornaments, however, 
are very profuse; iron bracelets and anklets, as well as those 
of hide, necklaces of beads, and chains and earrings of every 
imaginable description and material, serve to give the people an 
appearance of being elaborately clothed. The young children 
very seldom have any clothing at all, and the women more 
frequently use imported cloth, according to their means. The 
Wagogo are generally well armed; their spears, of immense 
length and size, are noted amongst all the tribes. They also 
carry a short two-edged sword, evidently imported from the 
coast, as well as clubs and bows. 

Circumcision is practised by the Wagogo, amongst whom it is 
evidently an important rite. The youths are secluded apart in a 
hut, on an open plain, away from the immediate neighbourhood 
of villages. This hut is decorated profusely with charms, &c., 
consisting of bones, feathers, pots, skulls of animals, &c. The 
particular hut I observed was without roof. A close inspection 
was angrily denied; in fact, I found I had incurred displeasure 
by approaching it. Exercise is allowed to the patients while still 
in retirement, being marched about under the care of a respon- 
sible person. During all this time the youths wear a conspicuous 
apron, hanging behind and before from the neck, and consisting 
of little pieces of hollow reed strung on cords so as to rattle with 
every movement. They are further made conspicuous by means 
of daubs of a white substance upon the face and body. 

The districts are ruled in orderly manner by their several 
chiefs, each appearing to be well nigh independent in his own 
small territory. Although subject to frequent attacks from the 
cattle-stealing Wahumba in the north, those people may still be 
seen in frequent friendly relations with the villagers, especially 
in western Ugogo. On the south side of western Ugogo the 
Wakimbu also mix in friendly intercourse with the people, their 
villages being frequently side by side. In the debateable border 
beyond western Ugogo may be seen, near together, villages of 
Wagogo, Wakimbu, Uyansi, and Wahumba, although they all 
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seem to retain markedly their own tribal characteristics. ‘Ihe 
Wahumba, especially, seem to be a distinct race, with tapering 
limbs and much finer features. They are very fine representa- 
tives of what I shall call the Abyssinian type, which seems 
to come in from the north upon all the districts I am describing, 
to be traced especially in these people and in the Wahha, Wajiji, 
and Warundi. 

Passing rapidly over this district we come to Unyamwesi. 
We have now to deal with the more prosperous, intelligent 
tribes inhabiting those inner regions, which may be described as 
forming the equatorial Lake Regions, for the most part well 
watered countries. Unyamwesi proper is a large country, com- 
prising, probably, about 12,000 square miles, divided roughly 
into two portions, respectively under the control of the Arab 
colony of Unyanyembi, and the famous native chief Mirambo. 
Mirambo himself describes his country as extending from the 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza to the south end of Tanganyika. 
No doubt his influence does extend to those limits, but his own 
proper possessions may be included within much smaller bounds. 
To give an adequate description of Unyamwesi would fill a 
volume. I hope shortly that Dr. Southern, our missionary ac 
Urambo, will give us the benefit of his careful research into the 
history, manners, and customs of these people. A mere glance 
must suffice here. In my rapid visits to the Wanyamwesi I saw 
amongst them two types: one a short, thick-set people, some- 
what similar to the Wagogo, the other tall and slight, but both 
are equally active, and have the beautiful sharp merry eye 
almost everywhere characteristic of these people. Almost 
every tolerably well-to-do individual is clothed in European 
cloth. They are settled in large well protected towns. Except 
upon the western borders of the country, the square tembe 
is seldom seen. From 100 to 200 large round conical-roofed 
houses are protected by a tall stockade with fortified gates, 
the houses themselves, indeed, being well fitted to withstand 
an attack, as they are surrounded with an outer gallery of 
strong logs. In Mirambo’s town, especially, the houses are very 
fine and large, being built with a floor above in the roof, and the 
town itself is surrounded by a double wall, forming, in fact, a 
huge tembe enclosing several hundred large round houses, 
Mirambo’s own establishment being in the centre. Numerous 
blacksmiths’ shops, factories of bark boxes, pottery works, and 
other industries, indicate that we have arrived among_ the 
industrious tribes I have referred to. The Wanyamwesi are 
doubtless an energetic race. Under their chief, Mirambo, they 
have successfully protested against the tyranny of the Arah 
colonists, and bid fair, under his effectual leadership, to become 
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a prosperous and peaceful, if not a civilised nation. A mission 
station has been successfully conducted in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mirambo’s town for the last two years. Wonderful 
influence for good has been gained over this chief, who is 
determined, he says, that his country and people shall learn to 
take their place among civilised races. . 

In the natural order of things we should now come to the 
Lake shores, but another tribe, the Wavinza, intervenes between 
the Wanyamwesi and the Wajiji, which will probably ere long 
be included in the former tribe, having many of the same 
characteristics, only perhaps in a less advanced degree. This 
tribe holds the ferry of the Malagarasi river, which has, in fact, 
long been a natural barrier to prevent their assimilation with the 
Wanyamwesi. 

We now advance to the territory of the Wajiji, the first of the 
twelve tribes of Tanganyika, and the first, not only for con- 
venience of description, but because in this country all travellers 
from the east have found it a convenient point of approach to the 
great Lake. The town of Ujiji itself, in fact, is the metrepolis 
of the Lake, and has become the centre of trade and communi- 
cation for the whole district. Ujiji is a country ruled over by 
a sultan, or native head chief, but actually by some two or 
three men called Mutwale among the chiefs, or Wamteko, of the 
30 or 40 counties or districts into which the country is divided. 
I roughly estimate the country to contain from 700 to 800 
square miles, with a coast-line on the Lake of some 40 to 50 
geographical miles. The population is large—larger than a hasty 
survey would indicate, the country people on the heights living 
in large populous villages. Ujiji is bounded on the north by 
the river Mohala, and on the east by Ruiche river. What is 
most frequently known as Ujiji, however, is the metropolis of 
that country, and, as I have said of Tanganyika. It is astraggling 
town, spreading over portions of two counties or districts, viz., 
Ugoy and Kawele, and forming the headquarters in that neigh- 
bourhood of a colony of Arab slave and ivory traders, as well as 
a native market frequented by representatives of all the tribes 
upon the Lake shores. It is the terminus of what for years was 
the only safe and well known route from the east coast to the 
Lake, and an important station upon a line of traffic adopted 
by common consent as a convenient course right across the 
continent. 
however, has often been described. It is rather an exchange 
for produce from many of the lake countries than representative 
of alarge producing «ountry; the only export of great extent 


from Ujiji itself being the famous packages of salt, current all 
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over the Lake shores as a medium of barter. This salt is 
manufactured once a year on the banks of the Ruguvu river, 
east of Ujiji, where from 2,000 to 3,000 persons sometimes 
assemble at the proper season, just before the commencement 
of the rain, forming quite a town for the sole purpose of manu- 
facturing the salt. It is packed up in cylindrical leaf packages 
weighing from 20 to 30 lbs. each, and valued at Ujiji at about 
two yards of good calico. The market of Ujiji town consists, 
generally, of an assemblage of from 200 to 300 small booths or 
stalls, exposing for sale almost everything that the Lake coun- 
tries produce, as well as meat, vegetables, fruit, and grain. 
Here for the first time we find a regular currency or money in 
use by the natives; it consists of strings of blue and white 
cylindrical beads, each string containing 20 beads. Bunches 
of 10 strings are called “/fundo.” From 9 to 11 fundo are 
given in exchange for 4 yards of thin Manchester calico, and 
from 12 to 15 fundo for 4 yards of good heavy American 
calico; the value varying daily, according to the quantity of 
cloth in the market. The four-yard piece, or “ dot,” and the two- 
yard piece, or “ Shukka,” are the lengths generally used in trade. 
One-yard pieces are also used, but are then of less proportionate 
value. Kanika (Indian blue-dyed cloth) is about the same 
value as the Manchester calico. Coloured cloths, with nails and 
coils of copper and brass wire, are used for more extensive pur- 
chases. 

Besides the market in Ujiji town proper, which is frequented 
by the Arab and Swahili community as well as natives, there 
are the country markets, some of them frequented almost en- 
tirely by natives, and in their hands, especially one at Gungu, 
about six miles from Ujiji, where large quantities of palm oil are 
brought from Urundi. The natives frequent these markets 
daily for their supply of food. Mtama corn is largely im- 
ported into Ujiji as they produce maize themselves, A small 
quantity of palm oil is produced also in Ujiji, but Uvira salt is 
the principal export. The famous pottery and iron ware is 
disposed of in considerable quantities at Ujiji, although they 
are already vieing with Uvira in pottery work. 

The houses in Ujiji town are first the large square flat-roofed 
Arab houses built in the same style probably as that of cen- 
turies ago, and smaller square houses imitating this style to 
some extent. But a walk of three or four miles is sufficient 
in order to see the real native type of house, dress, &c. ‘The 
Ujiji house is of a large beehive pattern, very frequently without 
any internal support, the whole thing depending upon the 
beautifully made framework or skeleton of bamboo and 
branckes, which is thatched over with grass. A little porch is 
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frequently made before the door. Slightly raised bed-places 
covered with mats, and the regular African three-legged stool, 
represent most of the furniture. The villages are numerous 
but small, each one ruled over by a village headman, or elder, 
who himself is subject to the district chief, or Mteko. 

Although the tsetse fly may be found within a few miles of 
Ujiji the country is so far cleared as to enable the people to 
keep considerable numbers of domestic cattle. There is a 
large and long-horned breed of cattle highly valued by the 
Arab settlers at Ujiji; they are also found in Uvira and Urundi, 
and have many of the characteristics of the Galla ox. There 
is also a smaller breed kept in large numbers by the natives on 
the inland heights. Goats, fowls, and pigeons of many kinds 
are plentiful, the latter being rather kept as pets in the villages 
than as food. Pombe is manufactured from malted Mtama, 
and a weak spirit or wine is made from the banana. Dishes 
and drinking-vessels are wooden bowls or baskets. The prin- 
cipal foods are Mtama, maize, and Mhogo, or cassava. The latter 
is used in many forms, either simply cooked and as a vegetable, 
or dried in slices and pounded up into a coarse meal, which is 
made into a sort of loaf or pudding. 

The Wajiji may be said to be a tall race. I think I have 
nowhere seen finer looking people, straight and well made for 
the most part. They aid their own natural good appearance by 
an upright carriage, and some attention to neatness and smart- 
ness of dress and ornament, without any superfluity. The 
common garment is of bark or cotton cloth, tied over one 
shoulder, and open at the side. The distinctive national orna- 
ment is a crescent-shaped piece of hippopotamus ivory. 
European cloth, however, is being largely introduced. The 
women anywhere near the Arab colony like to imitate those 
settlers in the matter of attire and dressing the hair, which 
is neatly divided into narrow ridges from back to front. The 
men usually shave the head, leaving a round or crescent-shaped 
patch on the top or side. They are not profusely ornamented. 
Copper or iron sambo bracelets, bound with wire, are common, 
and serve also for purposes of barter and exchange. Chiefs and 
well-to-do men often wear solid brass or copperware bracelets, 
and carry in their hands a small tomahawk. It is noticeable 
that I have never seen an Myjiji in possession of a gun. The 
Arabs have been able to prevent the introduction of firearms 
where it suited their purposes. The weapons of the Wajiji are 
spear, bow, knife and club. The bowstring is made of the fibre 
of the rafia palm-leaf, of which they also make fine cord for 
various purposes. The spear is rather roughly made to be in- 
serted into the wooden shaft, but the famous Uvira spears, 
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which fit to the shaft in the reverse way, are largely taking the 
place of the former. Cotton and bark cloth are also manufac- 
tured. 

The long two-edged knife, with central ridge, is also an impor- 
tation from Uvira. 

I have failed to find that fierce untameable character which 
has been ascribed to the Wajiji. In a normal state there is 
found in the villages a peaceful, social, and family life. Perhaps 
no people on the Lake shores have had more difficulties to con- 
tend with in order to a peaceful condition: polygamy, although 
perhaps not the rule, is quite lawful and only limited by the 
means of the individual. I suppose there are very few families 
without one or more domestic slaves, but they are really 
domestic slaves, mostly bearing the relation of members of 
the household. 

As in most of the Lake tribes the work of the field appertains 
to the women. The young girls invariably accompany their 
mothers, assisting in this work, and early learning to carry loads 
on their heads. The smallest article, to be carried any distance, 
is placed upon the head and carried with wonderful precision 
and skill. Much has been said about the unfair division of 
labour in such circumstances, but when it is considered that a 
wild man finds scarcely anything to his hand, but must himself 
cut the wood and the grass to build his house, manufacture his 
spear and cooking vessels, take his part in tribal duties, and is 
frequently compelled to seek food in long and laborious hunting 
expeditions, it will be seen that he often gets his fair share of 
work, 

The Wajiji are famous for their extensive fishing journeys. 
In fleets of from six to twenty canoes, they remain away often 
for a month or two, accumulating large quantities of the small 
dagga which, dried in the sun and packed up into large bundles, 
are sent far and wide throughout the country. 

The Warundi (proceeding northwards round the Lake shore) 
are in many respects similar tothe Wajiji, Physically they are 
almost the same; for the most part of good height and shapely 
build. Were Ujiji stripped of its market and metropolitan 
character, it would be a much poorer country than Urundi. 
Urundi, including in it the district of Uzige, has about 120 miles 
of coast-line abutting on the Lake, and from such information 
as has been collected, extends to some considerable distance 
north-west of the Lake. As in Ujiji, they admit allegiance to 
the big sultan “who lives up in the hills,” but many of the 
Mtekos, or district chiefs, are probably supreme in their own 
locality. Urundi has also several markets. The principal 
export is the palm oil, which is put up and sold in large and 
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fine egg-shaped jars, containing about two or three gallons. 
They are also famous for medium-sized lake canoes, which they 
build to a set pattern, but which are not so fine or so strong as 
those built in Goma. 

The Warundi are famous fishermen. This industry is carried 
on, as well in log canoes as in small rafts, or catamarans, made 
of the trunks of the pith tree pegged together. Five or six of 
these small trunks form a raft sutficient and safe for one or two 
men, with their fishing-tackle, and are easily drawn up on to the 
beach, or into the villages when not in use. Into the canoes 
which go out fishing at night, they place long torches or bundles 
of reeds tightly lashed together, and often longer than the 
canoe itself. One end is lighted, and is pushed over the bow of 
the canoe as it becomes expended, but they last nearly all 
night. 

The Warundi are apparently more fierce and unapproachable 
just in proportion as they are less acquainted with strange 
travellers from a distance than the Wajiji, but where I have 
landed in their country I have succeeded in making friends with 
the people. 

They have a splendid and rich country. Immense groves of 
bananas, large corn-fields and gardens cover the verdant slopes 
from the Lake shores to the hills, and aid in giving this people 
a generally prosperous appearance. The beads used as a cur- 
rency at Ujiji are here largely used as ornaments, as well as the 
crescent-shaped hippopotamus-tooth referred to in Ujjiji. 

It is doubtful whether Uzige should be considered separately 
from Urundi. The chief certainly is powerful and probably 
nearly independent, but still the natives say, “it is all 
Urundi.” 

Explorers seeking to traverse the country between Tangan- 
yika and Victoria Nyanza, will have to make negotiations with 
the people of either Uzige or Urundi. I have myself no doubt 
concerning the success of such negotiations if made in a cautious 
and friendly spirit, but the Warundi are a courageous and 
spirited people, and will doubtless, and with good reason, 
demand a full explanation of purpose from all visitors. 

The extreme north end of the Lake, with its long low 
approach of reeds, and the openings to the Rusizi river afford 
a home for the hippopotamus. 

The people of Uzige and Uvira hunt this animal in specially 
fitted canoes, with spears having long ropes attached. A lump 
of the pith-tree wood is put on the end of the spear shaft to 
serve as a float. 

Coming round now to the west side of the lake we find at 
Uvira another extensive mart, but this time not so much so 
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from its central position among other tribes as from the value 
and quantity of its own produce. Uvira proper presents a 
coast-line of only about 20 miles to the Lake, but it is the port, 
doubtless, to a rich and large-interior region whence ivory is 
collected in large quantities. Uvira is famous for its iron and 
pottery works, both of especially fine quality, and is a favourite 
locality for Arab traders to reside for a few months, or sometimes 
for a year or two, collecting ivory and trading in various local 
products. The Waviri have found considerable assistance in 
this way to their local industries, which are encouraged by the 
Arab traders. It is also recognised as one of the healthiest 
positions upon the Lake shores. The people are a smaller and 
darker race than the Warundi, with very thick woolly hair and 
dark eyes, although by no means the coarsest of negro features. 
Some of them are very small. 

The next 50 miles of coast-line is that of Msansi and Bemba. 
The latter name, however, I think only applies to a small 
locality immediately around Cape Bemba, famous for its 
kaolin, or china clay, and regarded by the natives as a very 
sacred locality. 

The Wamsansi have, I think unfairly, received a name for 
morose inhospitality. I had no difficulty in landing at various 
places, and received ordinary hospitality. Some trade in ivory is 
carried on here, but they are far poorer and more unsettled than 
the people of Uvira or Urundi. They have, however, many 
canoes, and carry on considerable intercourse with the Warundi. 

The peninsula of Ubwari is one of the curiosities of the Lake ; 
a little country complete in itself. This peninsula, nearly 
30 geographical miles in length, and from 6 to 12 miles in width, 
appears to be formed of one single mountainous ridge, and 
would probably be a very healthy locality. The Ubwari in 
general appearance, feature, and manner, are quite distinct from 
other tribes. Rather below the ordinary stature, they are of a 
lighter colour than their neighbours, and their limbs are very 
tapering, with especially small hands and feet. They are much 
more poorly off in the matter of clothing and ornament than 
their neighbours on the east side, having but little cloth and 
but little native produce in its place. Their poor and unsettled 
condition is attributable very largely to their being the objects 
of periodical raids by the warlike Warna, but doubtless they 
must industriously collect such riches as to make them worth 
these attacks. Parties of these Ubwari may be seen at intervals 
at Ujiji bringing small quantities of ivory for sale, and probably 
slaves. They are expert fishermen and grow large quantities 
of Mtama. 


We must class with these people the inhabitants of Ukaramba 
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on the south end of the peninsula. They, however, are darker 
in colour than the Ubwari, and form a sort of connecting link 
between them and the people of Goma. All these people have 
a peculiar way of dressing the hair: cut all round, it appears 
like a black skull-cap with a central tuft, the whole being 
arranged in horizontal ridges. 

The country of Goma has a coast-line of about 70 miles, for 
the most part approaching the Lake very steeply. The villages, 
being situate on the ridges and tops of these hills, are often 
reached by extremely steep paths or steps. These people 
are also subject to the attacks of the Warna and give one the 
idea of being continually on the defensive. My first approach 
to the shores of Goma was in the middle of the night. The 
people assembled in large numbers and threw large showers of 
stones down upon us, but daylight revealed, what I had expected, 
that they were not aware their visitor was a European, and that 
being known, they received me cordially on the strength of 
good reports they had had from Ujiji. They are a lively and 
active people, almost as light coloured as the Ubwari. Their 
chief characteristic is an appearance of cheerfulness and 
happiness. Their houses, unlike those of the Wajiji, have 
distinct walls and separate roofs. They do not wear a large 
amount of clothing or ornament, and have but few arms. The 
country is governed,as far as I could observe, only by local 
chiefs. Traders settle at one or two points in Goma, trading 
with salt, cloth, and beads, for ivory. But the famous produce 
of Goma is its canoes, which are made of solid logs up to sizes 
of 40 feet by 7 or 8, and are triumphs of native African art. 

Where Goma ends and Uguha commences it is difficult to 
say ; for purposes of description I place the boundary about the 
north side of the islands, which gives Uguha a coast-line of 
about 90 miles. The grand feature of maritime Uguha is its 
bay of islands and Lukuga river. Uguha, further investigation 
will doubtless reveal, is but a principality of the large country 
of Rua, but for all purposes of government and trade, Uguha is a 
separate country, ruled over by several rich and powerful chiefs, 
amongst whom it is difficult to say which is senior: the honour 
probably fluctuates. This country presents a very rich field for 
the investigation of native habits and customs, and of possibilities 
of a considerable state of advance in industry and social order 
amongst still savage tribes. In the people themselves the most 
noticeable feature is the head-dress; they might well be de- 
scribed as the “head-dress people.” Men and women alike are 
got up in the most elaborate style. The hair is encouraged to 
grow long by every possible aid of combing and stretching over 
rolls and puffs, which are built up into shapes resembling 
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crowns or turbans, and ornamented with iron and copper 
ornaments, bands of cowries and beads and terminal points and 
cones, forming a structure requiring great care to preserve from 
damage. This is achieved by the use of little wooden head- 
rests, or pillows, which are used in sleeping to keep the head 
from contact with the ground or bed; the women, especially, 
are extensively tatooed. The usual dress, whether of skin, 
European cloth, or native grass-cloth, is gathered about the 
waist, with a great bunch in front. In the case of chiefs, 
however, it is ornamented frequently with a sort of leopard-skin 
apron. Ornaments are extremely plentiful; a conical shell, 
brought from the coast, is ground down with flat surfaces, and 
strung together to form huge necklaces for the chiefs, The 
large blue and white beads, of the size of pigeons’ eggs, are 
most popular for neck or waist ornaments. Large spiral 
bracelets of copper wire adorn the arms and legs of the well-to- 
do women, whose dress is distinct in shape and form from that 
of the men. 

In the villages of the Waguha, even in the smallest of them, 
there is an attempt to arrange the houses in regular rows or 
streets. This is finely illustrated in the town of Ruanda, about 
ten miles from the London Missionary Society’s station. This 
town contains from 400 to 600 houses, arranged in straight rows. 
A long central street runs the whole length of the village, and 
its beauty is enhanced by the presence of several fine bombax 
trees, placed at regular intervals at cross roads. The houses, 
though at first sight of an ugly shape, are really very beautiful 
structures, built on a square plan, tapering from the top of the 
walls to the point of the roof. So much thatch of coarse grass 
is placed over and around them as entirely to hide the shapely 
form of the house, but inside the intricate and beautiful work 
is fully seen. Fine clay, such as is used in pottery, is smoothly 
plastered over the floor and around the walls, generally of a rich 
chocolate colour. Into this are built smooth upright logs, 
forming stands or legs for bed-places, racks for firewood, or 
enclosed fortified places of retreat from an enemy. They are 
of equal size, smooth, clean, and even coloured red or brown. 
Beautiful mats are spread upon the bed-places, richly carved 
stools, and stands for arms; and almost invariably an image 
representing the guardian spirit or ancester of the family is 
placed in a safe and prominent position ; the cooking-pots hung 
up in the roof in a netting, firewood neatly piled up in its own 
place, and the floor cleanly swept give to some of these interiors 
a most clean and comfortable appearance. 

In some of the larger houses, and those of the chiefs, elevated 
tables are made, on which are placed packages of corn, meal 
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salt, &. The images or figures of spirits and ancestors, to 
which I have referred, are a noticeable feature in this country. 
They are placed at the entrance and principal parts of the 
villages. They are certainly not idols, as we accept the term, 
but are regarded as sacred objects, although it is not difficult to 
purchase specimens. 

Some of the well-to-do chiefs referred to have very many 
to wives. Casanga, the chief at Ruanda, for example, is said 
have 200 or 300. But they deal largely in domestic slaves, and 
many of these, doubtless, must be regarded rather as slaves than 
as wives. The general appearance of the people is bold and self- 
possessed, and though not perhaps of so gainly an appearance as 
the Wajiji and Warundi, they are stronger and more hardy. In 
south Uguha the same amount of prosperity does not exist, 
although tribal characteristics continue. They have not the 
same benefit of traffic and intercourse with others as have the 
people of north Uguha, and for many years there have been 
poverty-bringing troubles between neighbouring chiefs. 

One of the chief products of Uguha, or perhaps more properly 
Rua, is the famous grass-cloth and iron ware. The Waguha 
themselves also produce very beautiful mats, basket work, 
pottery, wooden bowls and platters, and various small carved 
work. On one of the islands, Mtowa, there is a famous pottery, 
und here, and in Uguha generally, they produce some of 
the largest vessels to be obtained anywhere on the Lake shore. 
There are some special peculiarities about the arms of the 
Waguha. The. bow, for instance, is quite unlike that of any 
other tribe. ‘The bowstring is made of hide or tendon, and is 
carried through a hole at the end of the bow, which is not 
carried to a point, but is bound through with iron. The spears 
of Rua and Uguha are very finely made, and sometimes 
beautifully ornamented and carved. They, however, are inserted 
into the wooden shaft, unlike those of Uvira, and the shaft 
itself is armed at the butt end, not with a spike as in other 
tribes, but with a small axe or chisel-shaped piece of iron. The 
tribes, with the pointed spear-end, explain its use to be that of 
sticking into the ground. ‘The Wajiji explain the use of their 
chisel-shaped end to be that of digging a hole or cutting roots. 

South of Uguha, the country of Marungu extends with a 
coast-line of 140 miles, having an extremely varied aspect, but 
towards the south presenting a very bold front to the Lake. It is, 
perhaps, at the present time one of the principal slave-producing 
or trading countries around the Lake. Voyages are frequently 
made from Ujiji to Warungu, but I know of no produce coming 
from there in any quantity. The salt and palm oil of Ujiji here 
attain an almost fabulous value. 
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Possessed of many populous villages and an extensive country, 
hospitable too, as far as I have seen them, the Marungu have not 
yet received the visits of many travellers, and a large field still 
lies open in their country for investigation. They are famous 
makers of bark cloth. They are a rougher-looking and darker 
race than the Waguha. 

Itawa, next to the south, has a coast-line of about 80 miles. 
King Muriro of Akkalunga is supposed to be the head chief, and 
the Msika in Msumbu the second in authority. As we might 
expect to find, from its position, the people of Itawa show 
indications of communication with the west. They are probably ~ 
near a line of traffic from the Katanga copper-fields to Unyan- 
yembi. Very many of them are in possession of guns, and 
here and there Swaheli traders and elephant hunters are settled, 
but for the most part these are poor and isolated individuals. 
They are a large-limbed, dark, and coarse-looking race generally, 
though some of the women have a very fine appearance. Local 
chiefs have considerable power in their own districts, and it is 
well it should be so, for the chief, Muriro, is in a continual state 
of drunkenness and imbecility. When he came to visit me in 
my boat he had to be pushed along by three or four of his wives, 
and exhibited but little interest or care for anything beyond 
himself. The women are famous smokers of tobacco, which they 
also manufacture into cakes here and at the south end of the 
Lake. Sugar-cane is produced in some places, and large 
luxuriant corn-fields fill the damp hollows. 

The river Lofu is supposed to form the boundary between 
Itawa and Ulungu, which latter has a coast-line of at least 
100 miles, forming the south end of the Lake. 

I had expected to find a scattered and mixed people, but I 
found them to be a distinct tribe, with their own peculiar 
customs, dress, arms, and houses. The most characteristic 
article of dress is the goatskin garment worn by the women; 
the top part being unconfined, it hinges, as it were, at the waist, 
so that on sitting down it at once swings into its proper place 
as a mat or carpet; the lower part is scalloped in a set pattern. 

The most common grain is the wleysi, cultivated in circular 
forest clearings, watched from huts raised on high poles. The 
nether millstones used by the Walungu are neatly embedded in 
a plaster bench or table, with a receptacle for the meal. 

Uganga, in its various forms of fetishes, miniature sacred huts, 
and mystical performances, flourishes in every small village. 
The tsetse fly was seen in all parts, even to within half-a-mile of 
Zombe’s village, the only place where cattle are kept. Cotton is 
cultivated largely, and cloth made as at Ujiji. The bow of the 
Walungu and Wafipa is peculiar, having two elbows in it, 
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instead of being, as usual, the segment of a circle, and a tassel of 
long dark hair is attached. Bees are cultivated, and large 
fish-traps are anchored off the shore to entice the large and oily 
senga. 

The people of Fipa, occupying a coast-line of 120 miles, are 
somewhat allied to the Walungu in appearance and manner, 
being decidedly a dark race. They own allegiance to Chief 
Kapufi, who lives in a central position a short way inland. 
They have many rich and populous villages, and have doubtless 
been great slave traders, but have no produce to export, to any 
great extent, beyond the interchange of food and a small quan- 
tity of ivory. The borders of Fipa and Ukawendi are a short 
distance south of the Belgian station at Karema. 

Ukawendi, or Utongwe, is perhaps the least known country 
upon the Lake, at least as regards its inhabitants. With a coast- 
line of about 140 miles, extending from Karema to the Mala- 
garasi river, it includes some of the most beautiful scenery upon 
the Lake shores. Many of the heights are well nigh inaccessible 


from the Lake, into which numerous rivers flow from a great 


elevation. 

The people of Ukawendi are much scattered, and have the 
name everywhere of being robbers. They have little or no 
trade anywhere upon their seaport, hence it is known to them 
only as a way of access for probable enemies. Visits have been 
received by them in former times which have probably been 
from slave hunters, and it is difficult for them to understand 
any friendly visitors. At one or two points, such as Kabogo 
island and Cape Kungme, bands of wandering robbers have 
learned to seek opportunities of plunder in boats seeking shelter 
at those places. Altogether the people have a bad name upon 
the Lake, and are especially feared by the Wajiji boatmen. 
There are capabilities, however, amongst these people, doubtless 
as good as of any tribe upon the Lake. I have succeeded in 
visiting and forming friendship with the young chief Mtongoro, 
at the extreme north end of this coast-line, and through him I 
hope to make the people understand that our intentions are 
friendly. At this village I found indications of prosperity and 
order which promise much. The small but respectable houses, 
made principally of reeds, were surrounded by a stockade of 
bamboo neatly ornamented. The young chief Mtongoro is a 
great hunter and himself collects ivory. 

As far as I have seen, they are a poor, because an unsettled, 
people. Cultivation is irregular and limited, and little clothing 
beyond skin is worn except by chiefs. Many renegade 
Wamyamwesi have also cast in their lot with these wandering 
people. I also saw something of the Ukawendi at Karema, 
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which place I visited before the arrival of the Belgian 
party. Every village is fortified, and in a doubtful state 
of friendship with its neighbours. The chief employment 
seemed to be buffalo and elephant hunting, and a certain 
amount of prosperity was due to the entreme luxuriance of the 
neighbouring moist plain. They also produce and manufacture 
tobacco, and place great value upon the palm oil and salt of the 
northern countries. They are a dark unpleasant-looking people, 
with very little of distinct tribal ornament or dress. 

There seems to be a general vague idea amongst the tribes of 
the existence of one all-powerful being, superior to the other 
spiritual beings or influences they believe in ; but of worship, 
save the offerings placed in miniature huts in the fields and 
village, I have seen none. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that uncivilised and so-called 
savage tribes are necessarily wicked and murderous. 

After living nearly four years amongst the tribes I have de- 
scribed, I have to report that I find among them every natural 
affection and friendliness, general protest against abuse, and 
often an earnest desire for light and improvement. 

Much has been said of the dangers to Europeans in visiting 
these tribes; but if any, it is incurred by a hasty disregard of 
the very natural shyness and timidity of such people on first be- 
holding powerful parties of strange people entering their country, 
for unknown causes. 

We have heard even of travellers murdered by the natives, 
I know nothing of Europeans being murdered by Central 
African natives, except in cases (parallel with cases in Europe) 
where hordes of banditti both rob and murder their victims; 
but only one even of such cases has come under my notice in 
Central Africa—viz.: the case of Mr. Penrose, of the Church 
Missionary Society—and that, just as it might have occurred in 
Europe, did not necessarily involve the guilt of the inhabitants 
so-called. There are cases in which upon evidence—strange 
evidence, perhaps, but certainly upon, to them, stronger evidence 
than would be necessary in the case of one of their own coun- 
trymen—Central African tribes have passed sentence of death 
upon a visitor for what they deem to be gross offence against 
their moral code and peace of society. In one case I have my- 
self been condemned to death under such circumstances. 

There are cases also in Africa (as in Europe) where neutral 
persons have fallen by accidentally coming between belligerents 
blinded with the flurry of battle and mutual animosity, as in the 
case of my lamented friend, F. F. Carter, and his companion. 

There have also been cases of mistaken identity, as when the 
supposed murderous and cannibal people of Goma on a 
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stoned me at night from their lofty hill-sides, but who, when 
daylight revealed my white skin, received me with acclamation 
to their shores, saying they knew the white man was good. 
And there have been cases where want of tact has failed to con- 
vince the alarmed and instinctively armed savage that he was 
not himself about to be attacked or enslaved; but of actual 
murder 1 know nothing, and IJ think it unfair to pass such a 
sentence upon distant, and doubtless ignorant and savage, tribes, 
among whom I have lived in friendship and safety, and whom I 
assert not to be degraded (except inasmuch as all men are so), but 
who have made some small advance, isolated as they have been 
from the benefit of intercourse with their fellow-men, in the 
use of the produce of their country, and a certain amount of 
social order, and several of whose chiefs have deputed me to 
send “good, true men ” to live among and teach them. 

After visiting every one of these tribes, I am able to say that 
whenever I have encountered the real native African face to 
face, free from the intervention of the Arab slave trader, or the 
disturbing influence of a doubtful civilisation, I have succeeded 
in making friends with them, and there is among them a univer- 
sally expressed desire for intercourse with their visitors, and a 
vague longing after something better, socially and morally, as 
well as with a view to the immediate gain which such inter- 
course seems to promise them. 

There is yet opportunity in these comparatively undisturbed 
tribes of the far interior fairly to test the effects upon the 
African race of Christian civilisation—before the disturbing 
influences of fortune-hunters overwhelm such germs of civilisa- 
tion as they possess. 

Such effort is being made by the London Missionary Society, 
in connection with whose work I have been enabled to gather 
what I have laid before you this evening. 


Explanation of Plate I. 


Map of Lake Tanganyika, from a survey by Mr. Edward 
Coode Hore, the author of the preceding paper. Repro- 
duced from the “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society” by permission of the Council. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Geo. M. Argrnson called attention to the forms of the spears 
exhibited by Mr. Hore as of native manufacture. They did not 
exhibit the depressed side generally found in African weapons. The 

construction mentioned of the rafts was very interesting. 
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Mr. WaLHousE remarked that the description of the rafts formed of 
four or five logs, bound together, used on Lake Tanganyika, recalled 
the catamarans so well known on the Madras coast.' The fine leaf- 
shaped spear-heads exhibited closely resembled spear-heads used in 
various parts of Southern India, and though Indian steel and wire 
work has been immemorially famous, this specimen, from a recently- 
discovered remote inland region of Africa, quite equalled any 
Indian production the speaker had ever seen. ‘The small beehive- 
shaped huts in which various offerings are left exposed, as Mr. Hore 
thinks, to propitiate spirits or other supernatural beings, seem to 
resemble the offerings to local or village deities of rice, fruit, flowers, 
&c., commonly placed under trees in fields, or by roadside, all over 
India, and sometimes covered by a small flat stone laid on others. 

Miss Bucktanp and Mr. Bouverte-Pusey also joined in the dis- 
cussion. 


The following paper was read, in the author’s absence, by the 
Assistant-Secretary :— 


Nores on the Napo InpIANS. By ALFRED Simson, Esq. 


Tue Indians in the “ Oriental Province” of Ecuador are, in 
common parlance, divided into two great classes called “ Indians” 
and “ Infidels” (infieles, ancas). The former all speak Quichua, 
eat salt, and are semi-Christianised; whereas the latter speak 
the many languages of their various tribes, do not eat salt— 
at least do not take measures for supplying themselves with it 
regularly—and are not baptised. Amongst these are the 
Zaparos, Piojés or Santa Marias, Cotos, Tutapishcus, Anhishiris, 
Intillamas, Meguanas, Copalurcus, Tamburyacus, Payaguas, 
Cauranos, Pucabarrancas, Lagarto-Cochas, and Tagsha-Curarais. 
Most of these, however (indeed all excepting the first five 
enumerated), are quite unknown, having been met with 
only on rare occasions by traders and travellers; and it is more 
than probable that many of the above names refer actually to the 
same tribes, and are really only designations of locality, as may 
be inferred from their meaning. This is especially the case with 
those who occupy territories in close proximity to one another ; 
for there seems no reason to believe that so many quite different 
tribes should exist within such limited boundaries as their names 
would imply. However, I give the names as they are currently 
adopted by the Indians, Zaparos, and traders on the Napo 
itself. 

1 Mr. Hore has since informed me that the Tanganyika rafts are heavy 
clumsy structures, that can only be pushed slowly, and are used to throw nets 


from, whereas the Madras catamarans are light and buoyant, and can be pro- 
pelled and worked with extraordinary celerity.—M.J.W. 
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It is probable that the Cotos and Tutapishcus are merely 
parts of one tribe, as are also the various distinct hordes of 
Orejoues (big-eared) of the Putumayo; while the Anhishiris, 
Intillamas, Meguanas, Payaguas, Cauranos, Pucabarrancas, 
Tagsha-Curarais and Lagarto-Cochas are likely to be intimately 
connected with the better known tribe called “Iquitos.” The 
Piojés, or Santa Marias, also called by one or two travellers 
Eucabellados and Tarapotos, I have no hesitation, from their 
language and habits, in pronouncing as belonging to the same 
tribe as the Piojés of the Putumayo and Macaguajes of the 
Cocaya. 

Much remains to be learnt about all these tribes, and they 
present a most interesting field for investigation. All we know 
of them at present is that almost all the latter ones enumerated, 
on the Napo, are dangerous and barbarous, many with whom 
they have came into contact having failed to get away with their 
lives, as the names of several places on the river testify, the 
designations of such spots having originated from onslaughts 
and massacres, mostly of the Anhishiris, perpetrated upon 
passing travellers and neighbouring peaceful tribes. The present 
generation has probably to thank the early Portuguese adven- 
turers for these hostilities. 

In this paper I intend to treat only of the “Indians,” not of 
the “Infidels”; and to avoid confusion, it must be borne in 
mind that whilst in the Provincia del Oriente of Ecuador, I 
shall—to use its technicality—when speaking of the non-salt- 
eating, uncatechised tribes, call them Jnjfieles or Ancas; and 
when “Indians” are mentioned, the name must be taken to 
refer only to the Quichua-speaking, semi-Christianised peoples 
who formed that portion of the once great Inca nation 
annexed by the marriage of Huayua-Capac with the Scyri 
Princess Pacha. 

The “Indians” of the Oriente occupy, besides Canelos, 
Sarayacu on the Bobonaza, and the upper Curarai village (which 
settlements can hardly be classed with the bond-fide Napo 
Indians, as they contain a considerable Infidel element), the 
entire Ecuatorian territory, from the higher eastern slope of the 
left bank of the Napo, down to the Coca. Their only settlements 
on the right bank are the small villages of Coca, a little below 
the mouth of the river of that name, and an unimportant and 
recently established village at the desembouchure of the Curarai. 

On the north-east bank are the villages of Napo, Aguano, 
Santa Rosa, and Suno; and inland, the larger ones of Archidona, 
San José, Avila, besides Baeza, Papallacta, Tena, Loreto, 
Concepcion, Payamino and Cotapino. The Concepcion men are 


generally finer, taller, and more massive than the others. 
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The dress of the Indian usually consists of short, close-fitting 
drawers, and sometimes a “ poncho” of “lienzo,” the common 
raw cotton cloth made by the Indians of the highlands. 

The women use a piece of the same cloth wrapped round 
their loins, reaching to the knee, and a jacket or shirt barely 
long enough to join the lower garment. The cloth is generally 
dyed by themselves a dark dull claret colour, but also, occasionally, 
with the wild indigo, blue. Ornaments of feathers, nuts, beads, 
teeth, &c., are worn besides, ad libitum, especially on festive 
occasions; and for attending “church” some of the men have 
a pair of trousers. Bracelets and armlets of iguana skin are 
much affected, as in some parts of Central America, with the 
same association of their imparting bravery and pugnacity to 
the wearer. 

For warfare, these Indians keep no arms; but for hunting 
they use the “bodoquera” and lance ; and though timid towards 
man, show no fear of animals. The making of the “ bodoquera,” 
or blow-gun, is a work of great patience and merit. A good 
piece of “chonto” palm, the hardest palm found in the country, 
is selected and a groove cut into it with a knife, to the length of . 
about seven to nine feet. This groove is then scraped and 
rubbed with sand, finer and finer, until it assumes perfect 
smoothness. Another half-tube, exactly similar, is made; and 
the two are then bound together with wax and fibre, the result 
being a long heavy pipe with a bore about three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, which upon examination proves to be almost 
as true and polished asa gun-barrel. Through this the insignifi- 
cant though deadly little poison-tipped darts are blown with 
unerring precision, conveying silent and sure death to their 
mark, 

Though nominally Christians, these simple, inoffensive Indians 
attribute many of their ills to the puffing of invisible darts into 
their bodies by evil, designing persons, an idea no doubt suggested 
by the mysterious and silent operation of their own instruments 
of offence: animals struck with the poisoned dart frequently 
hardly notice the small puncture. As evil influences may be 
blown in, so, they imagine, they may also be blown or sucked out 
of the body ; as also that rain and storms may be blown away. 

One of them, who travelled with me for a couple of weeks, 
during very stormy weather, thought he might succeed in 
decreasing the tempest by blowing, which he did to his utmost 
strength. Unfortunately the squalls increased, and I derided 
his proceeding, which seemed to give birth within his mind to 
some doubts as to the efficacy of blowing, and a consciousness 
of its absurdity. May not our “whistling for wind” be a 
remnant of some such analogous superstition ? 
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Weddings are celebrated by three days’ festivity, which consists 
principally in chicha drinking, with singing, dancing, and music 
kept up incessantly day and night. 

The chief instruments are the drum, similar to that used in 
Canelos, and a fiddle, hollowed out of a single block of wood 
and doubtless originally copied from the Spaniards. It is almost 
needless to say that the music has neither melody nor harmony, 
save that of excruciating the ear with its discordant and « 
meaningless thumps and howls. 

The burial of the dead is usually effected in the floor of the 
dwellings ; and often the remains of beloved children or other 
relatives are disinterred when in a horrible state of decomposition, 
so that they may again be bewailed and mourned over. This 
had been the case shortly before my arrival at Aguano in the 
very hut I appropriated. 

The deceased Indian is usually buried in his canoe, or in a 
length cut from it sutficient for the purpose, dressed in his best, 
and with a supply of chicha and other food to stave off any 
pangs of post-mortem hunger, that may, according to their views, 
overtake the corpse. Occasionally a wife may be seen at her 
dying husband’s side making a pair of new trousers for him to 
make his appearance in the next world in. 

Marvellously dexterous and quick-sighted in the woods to our 
eyes, although much beneath any of the “ Infieles” in this regard, 
these “Indians” are also clever canoemen and_ fishermen. 
Fishing is performed with hook and net, the latter being the 
more interesting. Several nets are taken, of about five feet in 
breadth by four or five yards long, and stretched across the 
mouth of any of the numerous creeks in the large sand or 
shingle banks, where the presence of fish is noticed; the upper 
edge of the net being naturally buoyed, and the lowersunk. As 
soon as this is adjusted and the exit of the creek quietly barred, 
two or three men beat the water and thus cause the fish to rush 
towards the net, where they are taken out of the water by hand 
and dexterously thrown ashore by those stationed along the 
net to catch them. 

In this manner sometimes large numbers of fish are caught 
with remarkable rapidity. 

Great difficulty has been experienced by the authorities and 
missionaries in getting the Indians to live permanently in 
villages, the only way by which education can be rendered 
eifective among them. They have evidently not quite abandoned 
the more nomadic habits of the wilder tribes, and are always 
desirous of roaming ; and for the least cause, abandon house and 
village at a moment’s notice, moving family, bag and baggage, 
to another locality. This has always been the greatest obstacle 
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to the missionaries ; and even now nearly all the Napo Indians 
have, besides their house in the village, and perhaps a small 
plantain and cassava plot in the neighbourhood, a plantation 
and shanty at least half-a-day’s journey distant, hidden in the 
woods, where they frequently like to remain. Here they invite 
and see each other, but carefully keep out of the track of 
‘strangers. This is, however, not all; for most families have a 
third spot, unknown to any but the immediate family circle, and 
so hidden away that no track shows the way to it. It is in this 
secluded retreat that those who twist fibre and such work, in 
which there is some trade with Quito, execute their labours ; 
and, I am informed, there economise clothing by dispensing with 
it altogether. This is easy to comprehend, for clothing with 
all savages is primarily looked upon as mere embellishment, 
though Indians, who have frequent communication with more 
civilised men, begin to show some shame when entirely nude. 
The Napo “Indians” are very jealous of their women and 
dislike extremely to see them in any communication with 
“ Viracuchas,’ the name prophetically given by the Inca 
Viracucha to the coming conquerors, and still retained and 
habitually used towards all whitemen. The men try to make 
their women believe various false reports unfavourable to the 
whites so as to induce them to hold, themselves aloof from the 
objects of their jealousy, and more than one of the fair sex were 
beaten for looking too intently at us on our arrival at Aguano. 
Among the most important events disturbing the usual 
routine of village life, are the voyages to the Huallaga for salt 
and poison from the Maraiion. These are commenced about 
the end of June or beginning of July, and the salt mines of 
Chasuta are reached by about the end of August, so that the 
salt may be excavated from the river bed, and the return journey 
effected before the waters of the Huallaga begin to rise, towards 
the end of September. The season of floods on the Huallaga 
and Ucayaliseems to correspond to the season of lighter currents 
on the Napo, which favour the up-stream journey—or rather, 
perhaps, render it practicable—and enable the salt collectors 
to complete their tedious journey by November. It would be 
difficult to describe the terrible toils of this journey, lasting 
from five to six months. Paddling down stream is comparatively 
easy work; but punting up against the strong currents of the 
Maraiion and Huallaga, cutting out the blocks of rock-salt with- 
out adequate implements, and then poling the heavily-laden canoes 
up the Napo, are labours which only an Indian could endure. 
From early morn till dark these men stand at their poles, 
two, three, or four in the bow of the canoe, according to 
its size, straining every muscle to force the heavy craft against 
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the unyielding current, winding along the shallower banks 
where their “ palancas ” find bottom, and only varying the exer- 
cise at a steep bank with too strong a current to stem, to drop 
the poles and vigorously ply the paddles until the other side of 
the river is reached, and punting again resumed. These 
crossings are frequently very trying, and mostly so on the 
Maraiion, or wherever they are very broad ; for the rowers dare — 
not stop to get breath, but have to ply and ply in desperation, 
often to see their unwieldy deeply-laden craft carried back in 
crossing as much as they had gained ina full half-day’s hard 
and weary toil. At the long “ Chimbadas,” as they are called 
on the Napo, the men frequently reach the opposite bank utterly 
exhausted for a short time. During these journeys their hands 
and feet get covered to an extraordinary thickness with horny 
skin, such as I have never seen before, which sometimes splits 
in huge gashes from the excess of strain put upon it, causing 
torture to the sufferer who still has to labour on. The food on 
the voyage consists principally of chicha, of which a large 
supply is taken in baskets, having first been enveloped in 
plantain leaves. A portion of this is buried on the way, for use 
on the return journey, when the chicha is dug out of its hiding- 
place only too often to be found in a state of decomposition, 
like some of our far-gone Stilton cheeses; nevertheless, the food, 
as with us, is not disdained on that account. In the one case, 
however, our feelings are of repulsion, but in the other of 
fondness for the musty, decomposing cheese. Such is the per- 
fect balance of the unprejudiced and civilised sense. 

And what do these toilers get for their labour, endurance, and 
privation, unceasing for a period of six months? Thirty or 
thirty-five varas of common lienzo is the current payment for 
each man, when the journey is made on account of a trader or 
missionary. The cloth being worth 14 reales, or six pence, a 
yard, the total payment comes to less than 18 shillings. Out 
of the 30 yards of cloth, moreover, the recipient generally 
makes 2} yards into a poncho, 14 into a pair of drawers, 
6 into a “toldo” to protect him from’ the voracious mosquitos 
of the Maraiion; the remainder probably goes to wife 
and children; and thus the earnings are employed, and often 
worn out, before the journey is completed. 

At starting and arriving, festivities of the usual class, in 
which chicha drinking constitutes the main feature, are carried 
on ; and the travellers shove off their canoes in setting out, and 
hail their friends as they heave in sight on returning, to the sound 
of the cattle horns procured from the Marafion, and upon which 
they blow. Were the journey commenced or completed without 
the “bobona,” the travellers would cut but a sorry figure, and, to 
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say the least, pass among their friends as unsophisticated green- 
horns, destitute of the noblest attributes of a great traveller. 
Most of them would rather suffer anything than return to the 
native village unannounced by the “ bobona.” 

Besides the never-failing chicha, made from the Cassava root, 
as elsewhere described, the Napo Indians employ an ingenious 
method of mounting a still for the distillation of spirit from 
plantains. One of their largest-sized earthen pots, containing 
very ripe plantains, boiled and mashed, and in which fermenta- 
tion has gone on for a short time, is placed over the fire, upon 
the regulation three stones. Over this pot is placed a similar 
one, only with a narrower neck, and its bottom knocked out, 
and on this another still smaller, likewise without bottom; but 
with, further, a hole in its side through which a bamboo tube 
is inserted. ‘The third and uppermost pot has then a fourth 
placed in its mouth, and the steam rising through the tier is con- 
densed on the under surface of the top vessel, which is con- 
stantly having cold water poured into it in exchange for the 
warmer water that is removed. Then, as the bottom of the 
cooler converges to a point, as do all their cooking vessels, 
the drops condensed upon its under side trickle down to the 
centre and lowest extremity, and, falling into the bamboo tube, 
are conveyed to a receptacle outside, where rarely more than a 
few drops are allowed to collect before they are transferred to 
the lips anxiously awaiting them. Of course the distillation is 
made at a low temperature, and all the cracks in the apparatus 
are stopped up with fine clay. 

Notwithstanding these and other proofs of intelligence and 
steps towards advancement, mental capacity is very weak and 
vague. One of the missionaries informed me that some Indians, 
who had been sent by him to Quito, were despatched thence 
again with edibles and a letter for him. When they arrived, 
according to the letter, he found a great portion of the provisions 
missing, and forthwith accused the carriers with having appro- 
priated them. They were very much astonished that he should 
know from the letter what they had done on the way, and con- 
fessed the theft, saying that no doubt the letter must have seen 
them after all, though they had carefully covered it up in a 
hole with leaves, whilst they were eating the provisions ; they 
now thought, however, that it must have seen them through the 
interstices. ‘To them it seemed very natural that an object that 
could speak to the padre and relate what they had done on the 
road, should also be able to see what had passed. 
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NoTE on a PATAGONIAN SKULL. 
By G. W. Broxay, M.A., F.LS. 


THE Assistant-Secretary exhibited the skull of an Indian, 
presented to the Institute by Captain Edward Hairby, of the 
mail steamer “ Maskelyne,” who obtained it from a modern Indian 
burying-ground at Carmen, at the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
south-east coast of South America, and in latitude 44° south. 

The circumference of the cranium is 500 mm.; the length is 
163 mm., and the breadth is 151 mm.; the high index 936, 
resulting from these measurements, being due in some degree to 
the fact that the shape of the skull has been modified by 
occipital pressure. The height is 148, and this, compared with 
the length, gives an index of 908. The length from basion to 
nasion is 100, and the basialveolar length is 98, giving an 
alveolar index of 980. The skull is platyrhine, the nasal index 
being 583. The orbital index is 850, and the face is generally 
of a somewhat Mongolian type. The facial angle is 65°. The 
skull is apparently that of a male, and the capacity is fairly 
large (1,434 c.c., or 87:5 cubic inches), although less than the 
average of the male Patagonian skulls in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. The incisor teeth are very small, 
and all the teeth that remain are in good condition and show no 
signs of caries. 


DIscussIon. 


Dr. Garson remarked that any addition to the osteology of so 
interesting a race of people as the Patagonians was very acceptable, 
since the material available for the purpose of determining their 

hysical characters and affinities is, unfortunately, still very limited. 

he native inhabitants of America, though now generally regarded 
as belonging to a single race, present considerable varieties in their 
physical characters. Thus in Patagonia there have been found 
dolichocephalic skulls, while the inhabitants, as known generally to 
us, are brachycephalic. Again, the Patagonians are the tallest race 
in the world, averaging from 1°780 to 1°830 metres in height, with 
fairly large heads, while their neighbours, the Peruvians, are a small 
race with small skulls, so like, in general form, to those of the 
Patagonians as to be almost undistinguishable. To investigate 
accurately the characters of each of these races or sub-races, and if 
possible to define the differences between them, a considerable 
quantity of material is required. The skull exhibited by Mr. Bloxam 
appeared to agree in the main very closely with the male skulls 
from Patagonia in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in regard to its general characters, though in a few particulars it 

seemed to differ somewhat. It agreed in having a considerable 
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palato maxillary breadth; deep prominent malars, artificial occipital 
flattening and well marked Mongolian affinities. The orbits are 
somewhat less rounded, and the superciliiary ridges not so well 
developed as they usually are. The nose is considerably broader 
than usual, and there is not the lateral compression and hollow- 
ing of the nasal bones at their upper, nor the marked projection 
at the lower ends so common in skulls from all parts of the 
American continent, and present in the Patagonian skulls in 
the college collection. It must be understood that the differences 
just mentioned are stated only from mental and not from actual 
comparison of the skulls. 

Professor G. D. THane also offered some remarks on the specimen. 


Fresruary 21ST, 1882. 


Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election of W. Crowber, Esq., was announced 


The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THe Liprary. 


From the AvurHor.—Sieben Jahre in Siid Afrika. Lief. 13. B 
Dr. Holub. 

From the Acapremy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 
Fas. 5, 1882. ; 

—— Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg. Tom. XXVII, No. 4. 

From the Socirty.—Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Vol. II, Part 7; Vol. III, Parts 1-4. ; 

Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. Vol. I, 

Series 2, Nov., 1880—April, 1881. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 217. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1525, 1526. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Mocambique. Nov., 
1881. 

— Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 2a Serie, 
Nos. 7, 8. ‘ 

— de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Maia Aott, 
1881. 

From the Epitror.—“ Nature.” Nos. 641, 642. 

Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 6, 7. 


—— Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1881. No. 1z. 
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The following paper was read by the Director :— 


From MOTHER-RIGHT to FATHER-RIGHT. 
By A. W. Howirt, F.G.S., and the Rev. Lorimer Fison, M.A. 


THREE statements may be made without fear of contradiction 
concerning the line of descent among savage and barbaric tribes 
of the present day : 

1. That many tribes reckon descent through females, while 
many others reckon it through males. 

2. That of the Jatter class most if not all bear evident traces 
of the former regulation. 

3. That in all tribes in which traces appear, uterine descent 
preceded descent through males. 

The wider conclusion that all now existing races have passed 
through the same experience is open to controversy; and 
though perhaps a strong probability in its favour may be shown, 
it may be held as doubtful whether it can ever be established as 
an absolute certainty. Be this as it may, there is a question of 
scarcely inferior interest to which we may address ourselves 
with a good hope of success. How was the change of descent. 
effected in those tribes of the present day who are known to 
have made the change, and what were the causes of the move- 
ment ? 

From what we know of savage tribes, and especially of their 
reverential obedience to the “ customary law,” it may be safely 
asserted that no such movement could be the result of mere 
caprice. For such a result there must have been an adequate 
cause, and for such a cause there must have been a sufficient 
motive. 

Supposing a tribe to have descent through females, we can 
imagine two probable causes of change to the other line of 
descent—firstly, external impulse, and secondly, a change of 
circumstances within the tribe, such as would compel the 
adoption of new arrangements. 

External impulse resulting from the coming in from without 
of a tribe having the more advanced system and the amalgama- 
tion of the two tribes by intermarriage, might have this effect. 
This can be shown to have occurred in some instances, but it 
does not solve the present question, because the incoming tribe 
itself may bear evident traces of former uterine succession, and 
so present the old question for solution. Even if such traces are 
not to be observed, we cannot accept external impulse as the 
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sole primary cause of the movement, unless we take for granted 
that the immigrants never reckoned descent otherwise than 
through males, an assumption which cannot be proved. 

As far, therefore, as our present purpose is concerned, external 
impulse of this kind may be set aside. It may have effected the 
change in particular instances, but it does not effect a solution 
of the general question. 

The second cause advanced (a change of circumstances within 
the tribe compelling new arrangements) can be shown to have 
been active and effectual, but the question still remains, “ What 
disturbing element was it that arose within the tribe, upsetting 
the old regulations, and how did it arise ?” 

The process under which the change of circumstances was 
effected may be classed under two heads—(1) orderly movements, 
(2) disorderly movements. By orderly movements is meant a 
gradual and peaceful change, resulting from the rise and growth 
of new ideas accepted by the whole community. By disorderly 
movement is meant a rebellion against law (7.¢., custom) success- 
fully establishing itself and working out its own results: or the 
enforced segregation of a part of the tribe, resulting in circum- 
stances under which the old regulations can no longer be 
obeyed. 

The working of what we have called orderly movements is 
plainly seen among agricultural tribes. As long as a tribe of 
savages continues to be mere hunters and nomadic within 
certain boundaries which limit the tribal territory, uterine 
succession works smoothly enough. The entire domain is a 
hunting-ground common to the tribe, and there is nothing to call 
for its parcelling out among the tribal subdivisions into which 
it has broken up by force of its own expansion. It is not 
asserted that no such tribes reckon descent through males. On 
the contrary, not a few within our knowledge have this line of 
descent. Our contention is, that if a savage tribe have uterine 
succession the ancient rule is not likely to be disturbed by 
disputes among the tribal divisions as to land inheritance. Say, 
for instance, that a tribe of hunting savages is divided into two 
exogamous intermarrying classes called respectively A and B. 
The members of A and of B are distributed over the whole tribal 
territory, and collectively form the tribe. It is manifest that 
with exogamous marriage and uterine descent the children of A 
fathers are B, and the children of B fathers are A. Consequently, 
where any form of actual inheritance of the land exists, the son 
cannot inherit from the father, because father and son cannot be 
of the same class division. The inheritance must go to the 
sister’s son. This arrangement, however, causes no trouble as to 
land, for the hunting-grounds are common to the whole com- 
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munity. Among such tribes the real property is in the game on 
the land rather than in the land itself.’ 

But if such a tribe settles down to agriculture, uterine 
succession soon becomes extremely inconvenient. Property 
does not now consist in game which roams over the entire 
common territory. It consists chiefly in agricultural produce 
grown in particular localities. Residence becomes fixed, the 
tribe which formerly migrated, either as a whole, or in parts, 
from one place to another of the common hunting-grounds, 
dwelling in mere temporary huts, now takes to living in villages 
which have to be fortified against invaders; and since invasion 
has to be continually guarded against, the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the stronghold are the most highly valued. It is 
dangerous to farm at a distance ; thus the valuable land becomes 
limited in extent, and a fertile plot is a valuable possession, 
and the tendency is to the division and subdivision of 
the planting-grounds. Moreover, residence being fixed, it 
becomes worth while to build more or less substantial houses 
instead of mere temporary huts, which served the nomad hunters, 
and to accumulate articles of use and value far more numerous 
than they could previously afford to encumber themselves with. 
Under these circumstances we find a growing disinclination on 
the part of the heirs of a man’s body to surrender the inheritance 
to his sister’s children, which, as already pointed out, is the 
necessary arrangement under uterine succession. Thus in some 
agricultural tribes who still retain that line of descent, the 
agnates redeem the inheritance by payment to the sister’s 
children ; other tribes meet the difficulty in other ways, so as to 
enable the son to take his father’s land, and it may be laid down 
as a general rule that when property becomes fixed and localised, 
the tendency is to inheritance from father to son,? or at least to 
inheritance by a group of agnates, and ultimately to the 
abandonment of uterine succession. 

This, however, cannot be the only cause of change in the line 
of descent among tribes who are known to have advanced from 
uterine succession to descent through males, for were it so, we 


1 So also among pte tribes the property is in the stock rather than in 
the land. Thus Sir Henry Maine remarks concerning the Saer and Daer 
tenancy: “The rent . . . did not in its earliest form correspond in any 
way to the value of the tenant’s land, but solely to the value of the chief's 

roperty (cattle) deposited with the tenant” (‘‘ Early Institutions,” p. 160). 
The Irish peasantry at the present day estimate land not by acreage, but by 
“ cows’ grass”: so many cows’ grass is so much land, while a “ goat’s grase”’ is a 
contemptuous expression for a small or barren tract. 

2 Even among hunting tribes we find this tendency with regard to property 
which is localised. Thus the eggs of wild fowl (e.g., swans), in well known breed- 
ing places, are claimed rf certain families of the Gippsland Kirnai, and even 
by a few individuals, to the exclusion of the rest of the community. . 
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should find the change effected by those tribes only who have 
taken to agriculture and settled habitations. But this is not 
the case. In Australia, for instance, we find side by side with 
tribes who retain uterine succession, other tribes who are still 
nomad hunters, ignorant of agriculture, but who reckon descent 
through males. The supposition that they may have always 
followed this arrangement is negatived by the fact that they bear 
numerous and unmistakable traces of the former prevaleuce of 
uterine succession among them. Here then we have hunting 
tribes differing from their neighbours no otherwise than in the 
fact that they have adopted the higher line of descent and 
certain modifications of the intersexual relations consequent 
upon their change of circumstances, and we have now to inquire 
how that change was effected. 

The Australian tribe (or community) presents itself under 
two aspects, and it is very necessary to see clearly, and to keep 
well in view, the distinction between them. We may view the 
tribe as a whole made up of certain exogamous intermarrying 
classes, or we may study it as a whole made up of certain local 
divisions, each of Which may contain members of all classes 
aforesaid. The former may be called its social aspect, the latter 
we may speak of as its local and physical aspect. The two are 
co-existent and conterminous; they cover and inter-penetrate 
each other, and yet the classes of the one are distinct from the 
divisions of the other, excepting in rare cases to be mentioned 
by-and-by, and are subject to quite different organic laws. 

Let us for the sake of convenience call the former the social 
organisation of the tribe, and the latter its /ocal organisation. 
Let us also (for convenience of distinction) call the subdivisions 
of the former classes, and those of the latter clans. 

Social organisation —The tribe is generally divided into two 
or more exogamous intermarrying classes distinguished by titles 
(badges) which are certainly in some cases, possibly in all, the 
names of animals. As a general rule each class is again divided 
into smaller segments also distinguished: by animal names." 
These we may call totems, since the more convenient term gens 
is forbidden to us. The individuals bearing these names are 
scattered throughout the whole tribe, and the classes and totems 
have perpetual succession through the women who transmit 
their class and totemic names to their children. This is the 


! But in some tribes the names are such as the following :—Binjil = the 
star a Aquile (Mikjarawaint tribe, Western Victoria); ‘Tallara = rain, 
(Dieri tribe, South Australia, according to the Rev. H. Vogelsang) ; ‘Ubert = 
gidea-tree (Wakelbiira tribe, Belyando river, Queensland, according to 
Mr. J. C. Muirhead, Elgin Downs). The star a Aquila was pointed out to 
me as Binjil; I observe that Mr. Dawson gives itas Fomelhaut (“ Australian 
Aborigines,” p. 100). 
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case where uterine succession prevails; it will be seen, by-and- 
by, that there are also tribes in whose social organisation the 
classes and totems are perpetuated through the men, who in 
these cases transmit their class and totemic names to their 
children. 

Local organisation.—The tribe is also made up of a number 
of clans or local groups, each of which has a local position in 
some part of the tribal territory. Its name is usually derived 
from the locality it occupies, or from certain qualities attributed 
to it. It has perpetual succession through the males, who hunt 
over the same tracts of country over which their fathers hunted 
before them. Its daughters have to become the wives of men 
belonging to other clans, whose sisters, in turn, come to it as 
wives. ‘The name of the clan does not change with the 
successive generations, being in most cases local, but there are 
instances where being named, as in three of the Gippsland clans, 
after prominent men, a change would take place when these 
died, while in the other cases no change would take place unless 
the name of the locality became altered, or unless the clan 
changed its location. Such an instance has been mentioned 
to me by Mr. J. C. Muirhead, of Elgin Downs, in Queensland, 
where one of the tribal groups changed its location, abandoned 
its former name, Diiringbira, and in its new territory assumed 
the name of Wandalibira from Wandali, meaning to leave or to 
throw away. 

Each clan is made up of individuals of many or of all the 
classes and totems ; hence, while the clan. has perpetual succes- 
sion through males, and its local name remains constantly the 
same, the class and totem names of its members, being trans- 
mitted through females, change with each generation. In other 
words, the sons occupy their fathers’ hunting-grounds, but they 
inherit their mothers’ names, and therewith the right to certain 
women for wives—if they can get them. 

Thus we see that the social organisation permeates the local. 
It rules in many cases the assemblies and ceremonial of the 
tribe; it regulates marriage, descent, and relationship ; it orders 
blood-feud, it prescribes the rites of hospitality, and it even 
determines the sides to be taken at the ball-play. Nevertheless, 
the tendency of the local organisation is directly hostile to the 
social—that is to say, it tends to modification and to change of 
its rules. It tends to create local interests which may clash 
with the general, it facilitates separation, and we shall see that 
in the end it becomes paramount, discarding uterine succession 
and establishing itself as the local clan with descent through 
the father, and even perhaps with hereditary chieftainship.' 


! The presence of hereditary chieftainship, in a few tribes, is affirmed by 
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The distinction between the social organisation and the local 
is clearly seen when we compare a number of instances, and 
their differences point very significantly to changes which have 
been brought about by some cause or other in both organisations. 
This may be shown by comparing the two extremes of a series 
of tribes arranged in the subjoined tables. The type nearest 
to the divided commune with which we are acquainted, is that 
of which the Kiinandabiri tribe may be taken as an instance.’ 

As a tribe, the Kinandabiri occupied a certain tract of 
country which was portioned out among its various clans. 
The authority of the tribe was in the hands of the elder men. 
What this authority may have amounted to we may fairly con- 
jecture from the known case of a neighbouring and kindred 
tribe, the Dieri, whose elders ordered the times at which the 
tribal ceremonies were to be held, and at which certain periodical 
expeditions should start to the south for red ochre and slabs of 
freestone, used for grinding seeds, and to the north-west for the 
narcotic herb Pitcheri. They tried offences against tribal 
custom, and even, if requisite, ordered the death of the offender 
at the hands of an armed party (Pinya) selected for the purpose. 
But as far as we have been able to ascertain, they had no 
recognised headman or chief. 

The tribe, in its social organisation, was divided into two 
exogamous classes, Mattara and Yingo. These were again 
divided into two groups of totems, and these totems had the 
names of animals. The law of marriage was that any totem of 
Mattara might marry with any totem of Yiingo, and vice versd. 
In practice, the theoretical communal marriage of Mattara with 
Yiingo was thus modified: the parents say of a Mattara girl 
promised (betrothed her), while she was yet an infant, to some 
eligible Yingo man outside of certain prohibited degrees.’ 
When the girl became marriageable, her promised husband, 
accompanied by his Yaingo male contemporaries of his own 
totem, fetched her from her parents, and then and there the 
marriage was consummated, not by the husband, but by his 
confréres, the jus prime noctis including all his totemic brethren.* 


several of our correspondents ; but further investigation is needed to make the 
matter fully clear. 

1 Informant, Mr. W. J. O'Donnell, of Cooper’s Creek. 

2 Mr. O'Donnell tells us that among the Kinandabiri, as among other 
Australian and Fijian tribes, all actual first cousins, accurding to our reckoning, 
are excluded from intermarriage. 

3 Mr. O’ Donnell even states that it included for several days all the males 
present in the camp, without exception “ of class, totem, or kin.” This is highly 
suggestive of a survival of ancient customs, but we have not yet been able to 
verify the statement by special inquiry, according to our rule of working. There 
is, however, no @ priori improbability about it. It falls in with customs already 
ascertained by us in other Australian tribes, and in Fiji. 
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From this time forward the woman cohabited with the man 
to whom she had been betrothed, but, with his knowledge, she 
had also a number of accessory husbands, all of the same class as 
himself. As, therefore, each of these men was also a unit in other 
similar combinations, and as their wives were in like case, we 
have clearly before us the marriage of a group of Yingo men to 
a group of Mattara women, and vice versd, with habitual 
cohabitation of pairs of these men and women selected by 
betrothal. This custom still exists in parts of Australia besides 
the Cooper’s Creek district, and is well known to the settlers, 
who call the accessory husbands “ paramours.”? Descent is here 
necessarily through the mothers. 

Let us now compare with the Kiinandabiri a tribe standing at 
the other and nearer end of the series. For this purpose we may 
take the Narrinyeri,’ who live at the Murray river mouth, at 
the Lakes Alexandrina and Albert, and along the Coorong. 

The Narrinyeri tribe was made up of a number of clans 
occupying defined localities. ach clan had a name, derived 
either from its locality or from some supposed qualities 
belonging to it. Authority in the tribe was in the hands of 
a council of elders, under the direction of an elected headman 
(Ripwli). This council summoned before it offenders, tried 
them, and inflicted upon them various degrees of punishment. 
The tribe was also divided in its social organisation into a 
number of totems, but it had not two primary classes like 
those of the Kiunandabiri, nor were the totems otherwise 
divided into two distinct intermarrying groups. As a rule, each 
clan had its own totem or totems, but in rare cases the same 
totem was found in two different clans. Marriages within the 
totem and within the clan were forbidden. Women were 
bartered as wives by their male relatives for goods, such as 
skin rugs, weapons, &c., and a perpetual reproach lay against 
a woman if she went to her husband for nothing. Marriage was 
strictly of individual to individual, and the jus prime noctis was 
only exercised in the rare cases of elopement where the parents’ 
consent could not be obtained. In such cases it was exercised 
by the totemic brethren of the man. Descent was counted 
through the father only. 

The contrast of these two tribes shows only a comparatively 
slight change in the local organisation, but a very great advance 
in the social. In the former the principal change has been in 
the direction of tribal government by an elected chieftain. In 
the latter there has been a complete advance from group 
marriage to individual marriage, with only a trace of the earlier 


1 Here we find the explanation of the so-called polyandry among the Nuirs. 
? Informants, Rev. E. Taplin and Mr. Frederick Taplin. 
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communal right’ in the usage before noted as accompanying the 
rare cases of elopement. ‘The two intermarrying classes have 
disappeared, and in their place the totems have not only acquired 
greater prominence, but have become organically changed. 
Under the influence of descent through the father they have 
become fixed and localised, for the sons not only perpetuate the 
local clan as before; they now perpetuate the totems also, 
taking their father’s totem, and not their mother’s, while their 
sisters go as wives to other local clans, but do not transmit 
their totem to their children. In short, mother-right has been 
supplanted by father-right. 

It seems that under this change certain totems have died out. 
How this process of extinction has operated is not quite clear, 
but it is evident that when a tribe has adopted father-right and 
forbids its local clans to marry within themselves, a law which 
prevents marriage within the clan, no totem whose males have 
become extinct, either by war or natural decay, can ever revive. 

Hence we may assume that the process has been one of 
“natural selection,’ with the ultimate result that each clan 
would come in the end to have one totem, and one only; in 
other words, the clan would become a localised totemic clan. 
This result would then have brought the Narrinyeri into the 
position of many other tribes which have clans with descent 
through the father and clansmen all of the same blood, and 
bearing the same “ crest” or “ badge.” 

In the annexed Table A are shown, in comparison, the main 
local and social characteristics of seven tribes, the two already 
described being at the extremes. The particulars shown may 
almost be said to be an epitome of the Australian tribal system. 

In endeavouring to trace the causes which have produced the 
change of descent from the mother to the father, we must not 
overluok the facts that what we have called the local organisa- 
tion has not altered materially, and that it is in the social 
organisation that the change has been effected. In the localised 
clans we have the germ of descent through the father, which 
only required some favourable and fostering influence to . force 
it into growth, and as it grew, the idea of descent through the 
mother would wane. Such an influence would be supplied by 
the custom of betrothal, which is an evident modification of the 
full communal right, and the local organisation shows us how 
that custom may have arisen. The nature of the country is 


1 Mr. F. Taplin, the superintendent of the Point Macleay Mission, made 
further inquiries at our request. He says: “ Youths of the Narrinyeri were not 
permitted to take a wife during the time of initiation or subsequent probation, 
but during the latter they were permitted complete license as regarded those 
of the other sex (unmarried) who were, not orly such as they might lawfully 
marry, but even those of their own clan and totem.” 
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such that any large permanent assembly is impossible, excepting 
in unusual circumstances of abundant food. In the usual 
condition of the country only comparatively few individuals 
wander in company. The man, by his physical superiority, is 
the protector of the females and the young children. He is the 
hunter and the warrior. The fact that his children do not bear 
his class name or his totem does not do away with the fact of 
his parental relation to them, and even in the tribes which have 
group marriage, he claims as his own the children of the woman 
with whom he habitually cohabits,, whence we see that even 
under group marriage the idea of individual right to children 
can exist. As the girls grow up, the man with whom their 
mother habitually lives, naturally claims a greater interest in 
them than can be claimed by the mere “accessory husbands,” 
and it is only natural that he, together with their mother, should 
settle the difficult question as to whom out of all the “tribal 
husbands” they should be betrothed. In this matter self- 
interest would influence the decision, and the plain tendency 
would be to the establishment of individual marriage. In the 
Kinandabiri tribe we see it partially established with preli- 
minary “ expiation,” and subsequent assertion of the communal 
right on the part of the accessory husbands. But even this is a 
great step towards strictly individual marriage, the husband by 
betrothal being what we may call the special husband of the 
woman, and having an interest in her and her children greater 
than that which those others can have. We may reasonably . 
suppose that the special husband’s claim would grow stronger 
and stronger, that in the course of time the so-called “ paramours” 
would disappear, and that the real husband would eventually 
insist—as we find to be the case in many tribes—on the strict 
fidelity of his wife to himself under severe penalties; and when 
this point is reached a change is effected in the conception of 
descent. 

If we may judge from the case of the Narrinyeri, the change 
appears to have first affected the primary classes. But it seems 
to have followed two courses. With the Narrinyeri the two 
primary classes disappeared, but with the Kiulin tribe of 
aborigines, who occupied the country surrounding Melbourne, it 
was the two primary classes which survived, while all the 
totems but one disappeared. These and other interesting parti- 
culars as to the class divisions and totems are shown in Table B. 
It is also important to note that the change of descent to the 
male line in the class divisions and totems is shown by the 


' This has come under my own personal observation among the Cooper's 
Creek tribes, Dieri, Yantruwiinta, &c.—A. W. H. 
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Turra tribe, which has still the two primary classes, each with 
its group of totems, but all having paternal descent, though the 
marks of the older line are plainly visible upon them. 

Hitherto we have been considering what may be called orderly 
movement, that is to say, not a sudden overturning of tribal law, 
but a gradual modification of it, arising out of the springing up 
and the growth of new ideas brought in by a gradual change of 
circumstances. But we have also to consider the possibility of 
breaches of the tribal law, and of a sudden change of circum- 
stances necessarily resulting in change of organisation. 

From what has been already advanced it is evident that any- 
thing which disturbs the social organisation tends to radical 
change, and there can be no complete showing of the probable 
causes of the change in the line of descents, without a considera- 
tion of those disturbing causes. Prominent among them is 
the custom of elopement, which has become so frequent as to 
have grown up into a custom of widespread prevalence ; among 
the Gippsland Kiirnai it is even the recognised form of 
marriage. There can be little doubt that the monopoly of the 
women by the older men, which is found in many tribes, has 
been a great stimulus to elopement, though perhaps not so 
effective in reality as it appears at first sight likely to be. For, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, “ the monopoly is an assertion 
of the old men of property in the women, not of exclusive 
marital rights over them. It claims the right of regulating 
their intercourse with the younger men who are their 
‘husbands’ by hereditary status.” 

It seems clear that elopement must have been, in the first 
instance at least, a breach of the law: for if it were not so, why 
should the parties elope and why should their elopement be 
punished as an offence? Among the Kiirnai elopement was the 
recognised and most frequent form of marriage, yet here both 
parties, if caught, were severely—the woman savagely—punished. 
Among their Eastern neighbours, the Yuin, where marriage was 
arranged by the fathers of the parties, elopement of the girl 
with a preferred suitor was also severely punished—the man 
having to stand up in an arranged fight with clubs, until either 
he had been knocked down four times, when he was free, but 
lost the girl, or until he had knocked down all “ her men” when 
he kept her. These instances refer to cases where there was not 
any disability to marry consequent upon nearness of degree of 
kindred or sameness of class. Many, probably most of the 
tribes, inflict a death penalty if the parties be of the forbidden 
degrees; while some others condone the offence, after inflicting 
cruel punishment. Is it then unreasonable to suppose that 
such condonation may have led to the establishment of a 
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precedent which would be followed in other cases, resulting in a 
modification of the intersexual law ? This is no mere hypothesis. 
In one, at least, of the Kamilaroi tribes we find an evident 
innovation on the ancient marriage custom, now fully established 
asalaw. The old rule is that no Ipai, for instance, can marry 
an Ipatha; that is to say, a woman of the class to which he him- 
self belongs. But the Ipai class, having subdivided into smaller 
totemic subdivisions, Ipai now claims for himself the right of 
marrying an Ipatha who is of a totem other than his own. 
Many years ago the late Mr. T. E. Lance, of Bungawalbyn, 
suggested to the writers that this innovation probably resulted 
from “the rebellion of some powerful Ipai against the ancient 
law,” and-subsequent investigation has gone far to confirm the 
surmise of that acute observer.' This innovation, however, 
makes no difference in the line of descent, the children of such 
marriage taking their mother’s class name and totem, precisely 
as if their father had been Kiubi, that is a man of the class 
which marries the Ipathas. Hence, when the runaway couple 
return and submit to punishment, though the marriage law may 
become relaxed to a certain extent, it does not appear that the 
line of descent in that case would be affected. 

But we have also to take into consideration the possibility of 
such a couple, or a number of such couples, successfully estab- 
lishing themselves beyond the reach of their tribe, and forming 
a new community. It must be extremely difficult for a savage 
to free himself from the tribal obligations, and escape beyond 
the reach of the tribal vengeance; and yet there are instances 
within our knowledge where this has been successfully accom - 
plished, even though a death penalty awaited the offenders, had 
their retreat been discovered by the infuriated tribe. Moreover, 
the difficulty here must have been considerably less in the early 
times, when the aborigines were gradually spreading themselves 
over the continent. In those days the runaways would have an 
open country before them, and would find the means of suste- 
nance wherever game and water were to be procured. They 
would have no fear of hostile treatment as trespassers on the 
hunting-grounds of other tribes. Their only danger would be 
from the men of their own community, and there would be no 
obstacle in the way of their pressing onward from day to day, 
thus putting as wide a tract of country as possible between 
themselves and those that might pursue thei. 

The breaking-off of a fragment of a tribe might be effected in 
other ways; such as the expulsion of offenders by decision of 
' To Mr. Lance belongs the credit of discovering the four classes of the 


Kamilaroi. The Rev. Mr. Ridley himself acknowledged to us that his attention 
was first directed to them by Mr. Lance. 
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the tribal council, quarrels arising from the refusal of atonement 
for blood-shedding, a break-up of the tribe by hostile invasion, 
or any other cause which might result in the separation 
from the rest of the community of men belonging to the same 
class, and whenever this may have been effected, by whatsoever 
cause, whether by rebellion against the customary Jaw, or by 
enforced separation, we have a set of circumstances under which 
the old law, underlying the entire social fabric, could no longer 
be obeyed. 

Take, for instance, the case recorded by the Rev. George Taplin 
(“Aborigines of Australia,” p. 60), of two Narrinyeri hunters, who 
with their wives and children “went off into the desert to the 
south-east of Wellington on the Murray river.” They were not 
discovered by their tribe until they had grown old and decrepit, 
and their children had become men and women, “ who had got 
used to their adopted country,” and refused to return to the 
tribe. The Narrinyeri have descent through males; but let 
us suppose a similar case of secession from a tribe which has 
descent through females. 

In this case, if the men belong to Class A their wives must 
belong to Class B, and with uterine succession all the children 
must be of the latter class. Hence, it is evident that the old 
law of exogainy must be disobeyed in the second generation, and 
uterine succession be at least partially discontinued. Such a 
case has been suggested by us as having been that.of the Kirnai 
ancestors.’ Further information which has since then been 
accumulated, but which is too extended for insertion in this 
paper, has greatly strengthened the hypothesis then put forward. 
It suggests that the Ktirnai ancestors belonged to that great tribal 
group in Victoria whose men called themselves Kilin ; that they 
were thrown into a set of conditions necessitating a departure 
from customary law; and that these conditions were brought 
about by their voluntary or involuntary separation from the 
parent tribe. It seems probable that the Kirnai ancestors were 
of a totem belonging to the class Bunjil (Eaglehawk), and that 
their wives were of a totem belonging to the class Waa (Crow). 
This exodus of the remnant or of part of the totem (Emu-wren) 
seems to have occurred before the Melbourne Kilin reached the 
complete stage of descent in the male line with local totem clans, 
which they had when extinguished by the whites, and before 
the partly agnatic, and partly uterine rule of descent had been 
reached, which is found among the Gippsland Kirnai. Jn other 
words, this exodus of the Emu-wren totem of the Eaglehawk 
class seems to have occurred when the parent community had 


! “ Kamilaroi and Kirnai,” p. 295. 
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the soctal organisation of which the Kamilaroi class divisions 
are the type, and of which strong traces are apparent in the 
totems of another tribe kin to the Melbourne Kilin, namely, the 
Mukjaranaint of the Wimmera district. 

Thus it seems that, in certain cases, the change from mother- 
right to father-right may have been brought about not only by 
orderly processes, but also by the violent action of impulses 
within the community itself. 
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TABLE B. 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Wakelbira tribe, Belyandi River, Queensland. 


Two primary Divided And having Line of 
classes. into totems. descent. 
Kirgila .. | | Opossum, scrub turkey, water 
Mallera { Banbé } small honey-bee, kangaroo, &c, — 
Witara Wingii Carpet-snake, gidea-tree, large) 
honey-bee, emu, black duck, &c. 


Kinandabiri tribe, Cooper’s Creek, Queensland. 


Opossum, brown snake, emu, 

frilled lizard, kangaroo rat, 
Mattara.. ..| Not known small bandicoot, bush rat, 
speckled brown snake. 


Kangaroo, carpet-snake, crow, Female. 
" frog, toad, rat, teal, dog, native’ 
Yiingo .._.. | Not known companion, iguana, blue crane, 
&e. 
Mikjarawaint tribe, Wimmera, Western Victoria. 

Nil aa Nil  ..| Bat, to which all males belong ;| Male as to 
small night jar, to which all) _ boys. 
females belong. Female as to 

girls. 
All the following having male and 
female members :— 
White cockatoo, black cockatoo, 
iguana, buff-coloured snake, Female. 
crow, eagle-hawk, a Aquile 
native cat, black snake. 


Kirnai tribe, Gippsland, Victoria. 


Nil Nil Emu-wren, to which all males| Male as_ to 


belong. boys. 
Superb warbler, to which all] Female as to 
females belong. girls. 


Tirra tribe, Yorks Peninsula, South Australta. 


| 
Wietii (eagle- Wombat, wallaby, kangaroo, 
vee . } Not known { iguana, bandicoot, crow,emu, &c. 


¥ Wild goose, butter-fish, mullet, 
Milta (seal) ..| Not known { echnapper, shark, salmon. 


Male line. 
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Narrinyeri tribe, Murray mouth, South Australia. 


Two primary | Divided And having Line of 
classes. into totems. Descent. 


(| Black duck, black snipe, black 

| swan, teal, leech, cat-fish, whip- 

snake, mullet, wild dog, 

Nil oe Nil | mountain duck, kangaroo, rat,| Male line. 


butter-fish, coot, tern, buJl ant, 
whale, pelican, musk du-k, 
wattle gum. 


Kilin tribe, Victoria. 


Binjil (eagle- 


Norrt.—We are indebted to the following correspondents for the above 
information :— 

Wakelbiira—Mr. J. C. Muirhead, Elgin Downs, Queensland. 

Kinandabiri— Mr. W. J. O’ Donnell, Cooper’s Creek, Queensland. . 

Tirra—Rev. Julius Kiihn, Yorke Peninsula, South Australia. 

Narrinyeri—Mr. F. Taplin, Port Macleay, South Australia. 


The following paper was read by the author :-— 


ANALYSIS of RELATIONSHIPS of CONSANGUINITY and AFFINITY. 
By A. Macraruang, M.A., D.Sc., F.RS.E., Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


(Wirn Pirates II V.] 


THE problem we have to consider may be described as how to 
develop a systematic notation capable of denoting any rela- 
tionship of consanguinity or affinity. Such a notation, it is 
evident, will be able to serve as an instrument in further 
inquiries, and will bear a relation to the ordinary system of 
terms, the same as that which the notation of chemistry bears 
to the arbitrarily chosen names of substances. Like the 
chemist, we first analyse as much as is possible, then choose 
symbols for the elements resulting from our analysis, and 
express the compound ideas in terms of these fundamental 
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symbols. Further, a graphic method can be developed 
analogous to that used by the chemist. 

In several papers recently published,’ I have considered the 
problem from the purely mathematical point of view; at 
present, I wish to present the method, and some applications, in 
a simple, self-contained form. I was invited to undertake this 
task by the distinguished anthropologist, Dr. E. B. Tylor, in the 
hope that the method may prove of service in investigating 
certain problems of comparative jurisprudence. 

I have found trom my own course of study, and also from 
the nature of other notations which I have met with, that. there 
is a tendency to stop the analysis before pushing it far enough. 
I refer specially to the ingenious notation of Mr. Francis 
Galton, as used by him in his work on “Hereditary Genius.” 
For example, with a single symbol to denote such an idea as 
brother, it is impossible to build up a scientific notation ; the 
idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. At first,’ I 
took for a basis the four ideas of son of a man, son of a woman, 
daughter of a man, daughter of a woman; next,? I found it 
more convenient to proceed with symbols denoting child of a 
man, and child of a woman; and, finally,* I found what I 
believe is the proper basis, namely, the separation of the idea 
of sex from the idea of descent. 

There are two fundamental relationships of the highest 
generality, namely, child and parent, the one relationship being 
the reciprocal of the other. These can be combined so as to 
express any of the complex relationships ; thus, grandchild is 
expressed by child of child; grand-parent by parent of parent ; 
brother or sister by child of parent ; and consort by parent of 
child. The two latter expressions are taken subject to a certain 
condition (see p. 48). In the same way, great grandchild is 
expressed by child of child of child, nephew or niece by child of 
child of parent, and so on. 

For the sake of shortness, let ¢ be used to denote child, p to 
denote parent, and let “of” be expressed by juxtaposition, then 
grandchild will be denoted by ¢¢, brother or sister by ep, 
consort by pe, grandparent by pp. This method leads to an 
exhaustive and orderly notation for relationships, as will be 
seen by turning to Table I. It contains what may be 
called the general relationships of the first five orders. The 
order of a relationship is defined as depending upon the number 


1 « Proc. Roy. Soc., Edinb.,” vol. x, p. 224; vol. xi, pp. 5 and 162. “ Phil. 
Mag,” June 1881. “ Educational Times,” reprint vol. xxxvi. 

2“ Proc. Roy. Soc., Edinb.,” vol. x, p. 224. 

3 Thid., vol. xi, p. 6. 

4 Ibid., vol. xi, p. 162. 
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of letters, whether c’s or p’s, required to express it, and the rela- 
tionships exhibited may be called general in contrast to the 
specific relationships into which they are broken up by the 
introduction of the distinction of sex. The relationships of any 
order are derived from those of the preceding order first by 
prefixing c, and secondly by prefixing p. The number of 
genera in the first order is 2,in the second 4, in the third 8, 
and so on, the number being doubled each time. 

It will be convenient to have special terms to denote the 
person from whom a relationship is reckoned, the person to 
whom the relationship refers, and the persons through whom 
the relationship is traced. The two former may be called the 
extremes, and the others the intermediates. Of the extremes, 
the former may be called the origin, and will be denoted by <A, 
while the latter may be called the relation, and will be denoted 
by &. The intermediates may be denoted by B, C. &e. 

The relationship denoted by ¢ will be graphically represented 
by a line drawn upwards, and, as far as is possible, of constant 
length; while that denoted by p will be represented by a line 
of equal length drawn downwards. The first fourteen relation- 
ships are represented on this method in figs. 1 to 14, Plate II. 
The line starting from # is drawn from left to right. There is 
always an intermediate at an angle; the presence of an inter- 
mediate on a straight line is indicated by a small transverse 
line; for example in fig. 3, Plate LL. 

In most cases, the genus relationship in the second column of 
Table I has two meanings, the one, its most general meaning 
(entered in the third column), the other a special meaning 
obtained by supposing the relationship to be irreducible 
(entered in the fourth column). For example, epA denotes 
in general, a child of a parent of A, thus denoting the origin A 
as a particular case. Again, pc A denotes in general, a parent 
of a child of A, thus applying not only to a consort of A, but to 
the person A, him or herself. Similarly, cep A denotes in 
general, a child of a child of a parent of A, thus applying as a 
singular case to a child of A. We way have reduction follow- 
ing reduction; for example, ccpp.A denotes in general, a 
grandchild of a grandparent of A, which may reduce to a 
child of a parent of A, which may further reduce to A. 
Thus, a general relationship may reduce to one of a lower order, 
or to self; the irreducible meaning is obtained by supposing 
such singular cases of the general meaning to be excluded. 
The reducible relationships are those ‘in which a change from 
¢ to p or from p to ¢ occurs; hence, they include all the genera 
except the first and the last of each order. The two meanings 
are indicated graphically by supposing in the one case, that two 
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lines which can collapse may collapse, and in the other case, by 
supposing that such lines may not collapse. Figs. 15 to 18, 
Plate II, indicate graphically the examples considered above. It 
is evident that a relationship of an odd order can reduce only to 
one of an odd order, and a relationship of an even order only to 
one of-an even order. 

Regarding the use of the terms in the fourth column, it is 
necessary to make the following observations. By brother is 
meant what is usually denoted by half-brother, that is, son of 
the same father or son of the same mother. In accordance with 
this system, son of the same father and son of the same 
mother is considered as two-fold brother. To develop a 
complete scientific notation demands this view of the subject ; 
for, consider the relationship of first cousin. In this country it 
may exist singly, or two-fold, or three-fold, or four-fold. We 
should then require to speak of cousin, three-quarters cousin, 
half cousin, quarter cousin. But, in addition to the awkward- 
ness of employing fractions, there is this defect, that the four- 
fold limit depends, not upon biological but upon moral law. 
Hence for the purpose of an exact investigation, it is preferable 
to say cousin, two-fold cousin, three-fold cousin, four-fold cousin. 

The expression consort may be taken in three different senses, 
according to the nature of the investigation ; first, in the simple 
sense of co-parent of a child; secondly, in the sense of legiti- 
mate co-parent of a child; thirdly, in the sense of husband or 
wife, that is, legitimate, actual or potential, co-parent of a child. 
In what follows, the term is generally used in the last significa- 
tion, but it may be used in either of the other significations 
should a particular investigation demand it. 

The term step-child is used in a sense which is probably | 
more general than the sense ordinarily attached. Suppose that 
A marries B, and that they have a child X, and that B after- 
wards marries C, and that they have a child Y, then X would, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, be a step-child of C; 
but in a systematic nomenclature, it is convenient to extend the 
meaning of the term, so that it may apply equally to the rela- 
tionship of Y to A. I use the term step in this extended sense 
throughout. 

In the case of certain irreducible relationships, equivalent 
terms are, so far as 1 know, wanting in the English language. 
For example, pepe, which from its analogy to cpep (step- 
brother or step-sister) I have ventured to express as step- 
consort ; also cpepe, which I have expressed as step-step-child. 
It will be observed that a special irreducible term is required 
for, and only for, each genus which has its letters arranged 
alternately. 
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Column fifth contains a classification of the genus rela- 
tionships proceeding upon their characteristic parts. Suppose 
that from each relationship which has a combination of ¢’s or of 
p’s at its front, or at its end, all the letters of the combination 
are cut off excepting one, then, those relationships which leave 
the same remainder may be said to have the same characteristic. 
Sucha group of relationships fall naturally into a class. The 
several characteristics to be met with in relationships occurring 
within the first five orders are exhibited on Plate III. Words are 
in common use to express the classes determined by the first 
three characteristics, namely, lst descending lineal or descend- 
ant, 2nd ascending lineal or ancestor, and 3rd collateral; but 
there is, so far as I am aware, no single term to denote the 
fourth. It embraces all the ancestors of any consort of any 
descendant of self (including consort of self). As this group 
embraces the relationships by affinity in the strictest sense of 
the phrase, it may, for the sake of shortness, and to provide a 
means of developing a nomenclature for the more complex 
classes, be denoted by afinal. 

Each class comprises a number of sub-classes (col. 6th), 
determined by the number of letters in the combination of c’s 
(or p’s) at the end of the relationship. If, further, the number 
of letters in the combination at the front of the relationship be 
specified (col. 7th), the genus is then wholly determined. This 
last entry has the best title to the denomination of the degree, 
but to avoid the use of that ambiguous word, I shall call it the 
Number. Not only is it only relationships of the same class, 
but it is only relationships of the same sub-class which can 
properly be compared as to degree. As it is, the degree is 
reckoned by different authorities in different ways. In the 
case of the first two classes, the lineal ascending and the lineal 
descending, there is no ambiguity; the degree coincides with 
the number of the table. In the case of the third class—the 
collateral—the degree of the civilians is equal to the sum of the 
sub-class and number, while that of the canonists is the greater 
of the two. In the case of the fourth class, there is room for 
still greater ambiguity, owing to the difficulty of reckoning the 
degree of ¢p, that is, of consort. The only unambiguous and 
perfectly general method, is first to specify the class, then the 
sub-class, and then the number. 

In the eighth column I have entered the Index of the 
Relationship. It is obtained from the notation in the second 
column by counting the number of ¢’s or the number of p’s 
following one another, and writing the sum of the e’s with a 
+ sign before it, and the sum of the p’s with a — sign before 
it. When the relationship is given to be irreducible, the 
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numbers in the index cannot in any case destroy one another. 
But, if the relationship is reducible, the reduction may take 
place in any way by which a positive 1 can destroy a neigh- 
bouring negative 1. A relationship, and the forms to which 
it can reduce, compose a class of relationships which naturally 
group together. It is evident that the class, sub-class, and 
number, may be read off from the index ; and, were it not for 
the distinction ef sex, which still requires to be symbolised, the 
index might be a sufficient notation. 

The ninth column contains another classification—proceeding 
upon what may be called the sign of the relationships. The sign 
is determined by the first direction of the line, and by the 
subsequent number of changes ; hence, it may be deduced from 
the index, by neglecting the numbers, and retaining only the 
several signs. The common property denoted by the sign + is 
descendant; by — ancestor; by + — descendant of ancestor ; 
by — + ancestor of descendant. The irreducible meanings of 
the two latter are collateral and affinal respectively. So far this 
classification agrees with that in column fifth, but when we 
proceed to the next class + — + that is, descendant of 
ancestor of descendant, we find that it embraces several of the 
Classes, namely, step-lineal descending, 1st collateral of affinal, 
and 2nd collateral of affinal. Its irreducible meaning is any 
descendant of an affinal, not being, as such, a descendant 
of self. Similarly, — + — means ancestor of descendant of 
ancestor, its irreducible meaning being any ancestor of a 
collateral, not being, as such, an ancestor of self. The other 
signs may be read off in a similar manner. 

In the last column there is entered the interval, by which 
is meant the number of generations separating the two extremes 
of the relationship. A cipher indicates that they are of the 
same generation; a number without a sign that the relation is 
younger than the origin by the given number of generations ; 
and a number with the — sign, that the relation is older than 
the origin by the given number of generations. The value 
of the interval is deduced from the notation by summing up all 
the c’s, and all the p’s, and subtracting the latter sum from the 
former. 

A very natural classification of the general relationships is 
formed by grouping together those having the same interval. 
The result is the systematic development of the idea involved in 
the Chinese grades, “ All men who are born into the world,” 
says a Chinese author, “ have nine ranks of relations. My own 
generation is one grade, my father’s is one, my grandfather's is 
one, that of my grandfather’s father is one, and that of my grand- 
father’s grandfather is one; thus above me are four grades: my 
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son’s generation is one grade, my grandson’s is one, that of 
my grandson’s son is one, and that of my grandson’s grandson i is 
one; thus below me are four grades of relations : including my- 
self in the estimate, there are in all nine grades. These are 
brethren, and though each grade belongs to a different house or 
family, yet they are all my relations, and these are called the 
nine grades of relations.” The relationships of the first five 
orders fall within the first eleven grades, 

The classification by grade is capable of serving as a basis 
for a nomenclature. A common term is required to denote any 
general relationship falling into a given grade, and qualifying 
words or phrases to denote the several ways in which the 
relationship may pass from se/f or the grade 0, to the given 
grades. The nature of the connecting line corresponds to the 
“ different house or family” mentioned above. For example, the 
first four general relationships ending in the grade 1 are child 
proper, nephew or niece, step-child, child-in-law. Here the idea of 
the grade, namely, child, enters into three of these English terms, 
and the genera are separated by adding on qualifying phrases. 
What more reasonable to expect, than that the second genus 
should also in some languages be named on the same principle ? 
If we examine the terms for the relationships ending in grade 0, 
we shall find that they exhibit a similar tendency to group 
under a generalised idea of brother or sister, the principal 
exception being consort. In gesture language, however, consort is 
represented by the same sign as brother or sister, namely, by the 
two forefingers placed close to one another.2 Any nomencla- 
ture built upon this basis is called by Morgan classificatory ; 
but the distinction is very rough, for there is more or less of this 
kind of classification in every nomenclature. It is so natural 
that I had drawn it out before hearing of Morgan’s classificatory 
systems. 

Having classified the general relationships in various ways, 
T now proceed to divide them into species by the introduction of 
a notation for sex. Let m be used to denote male, and f to 
denote female; then as the adjective male or female may apply 
to each of the nouns child or parent, we may attach an m or 
an f to any letter in a general relationship. It is convenient to 
place the symbol of the adjective before the symbol of the noun 
to which it refers: thus me denotes son, meme son of son, mp 
father, and soon. Also as the origin of a relationship may be 
either man or woman, we may have an m or an / after the last 
cor p of the relationship; for example mcm denotes son of a 
man, and mef son of a woman. A relationship which has 


1 Morgan’s “ Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity,” p. 415. 
? Tylor’s “ Early History of Mankind,” p. 37. 
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neither m nor f at its end is applicable to any person indepen- 
dentiy of sex. 

The symbols m and f are conveniently represented on a 
diagram by the marks x and o respectively. I find these 
marks so used in genealogical tables by Mr. Galton.’ I used to 
employ a short transverse stroke, instead of the cross, but it is 
better to reserve the stroke for indicating the position of an 
intermediate person of either, or of indeterminate sex, in cases 
where it is not necessarily indicated by a corner (p. 48). This 
notation is exemplified in figs 19-26, Plate II, where we have 
the different species of brother or sister relationships indicated. 

A general relationship is specialised as much as is possible 
with respect to sex, when it has a sex-symbol for either extreme, 
and for each of the intermediates. In Table Il the general 
relationships of the first two orders are broken up into species 
of the kind referred to, The permutations of the sex-symbols m 
and f are formed in the same manner as those of the descent 
symbols ¢ and p (p. 48), that is, by first taking m and /, 
then prefixing m before each of these, and also prefixing 
J, then by prefixing m and / severally before each of these 
four results, and so on. The manner in which the sex- 
symbols follow one another gives us the idea of line. To find 
the species into which the general relationships of a given order 
break up, all that we have to do is to write, as in Table II, the 
permutations of ¢ and p, in a vertical column, and those of m 
and fina horizontal row; then the result to be entered in a 
given place is determined by the row and the column which 
intersect in that place. The species in the second row of the 
second order are those represented graphically in figs. 19-26, 

Plate I. I use the term brother german, to denote brother on the 
father’s side, following McLennan’; Sir H. Maine® uses the 
longer term brother consanguineous. In the case of the third 
genus of the same order, we have several remarkable species. 
The sixth and the eighth species necessarily reduce to simple 
forms—a mother of the son of a woman is necessarily the 
woman referred to, and a mother of a daughter of a woman is 
necessarily the woman referred to. The two corresponding 
male species,—the first and the third—are not so necessarily 
reducible; they are so only in countries where monandry is 
established. Hence the rule is, that f/pcf always reduces to f; 
and mpem to m where monandry is established. On the 
other hand mpef and fpem are necessarily irreducible, owing 
to the fact that sex in mankind is dicecious. Hence of the 


' Galton’s “ Hereditary Genius,” p. 93. 
* McLennan’s “ Studies in Ancient History,” p. 176, 
* Sir H. Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 152. 
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four lines (figs. 27-30, Plate II) the first necessarily collapses 
where monandry is established, the second and third cannot 
collapse, and the fourth necessarily collapses. 

I may observe here that the expression in words entered 
below a notation is always intended to be the exact equivalent 
of the notation, so far as existing English words can convey the 
meaning. An entry of this sort, of course, differs from one 
which means that the relationship denoted belongs to the class 
described ; for then it is the sum of all the relationships, which 
are said to belong to the given class, that is the equivalent of 
the class. For instance, brother or sister-in-law is not the 
equivalent of cppc, but of eppe and pecp taken together. 
The relationship to which a given relationship reduces may not 
be the exact equivalent of the relationship; it is one which 
necessarily follows from the given relationship, as such. 

Another important system of relationships (Table IIT) is 
obtained by supposing the sex of the extremes to be given ; that 
is, by specifying m or f at the front and at theend. When the 
relationships are considered to be irreducible, the specification 
of the sex of the relation may determine the sex of some of the 
intermediates, or of the origin. This depends on the Laws of 
Reduction stated on page 53. The rule for putting in the 
consequent specifications of sex is as follows :—When a relation- 
ship begins with pc, the sex-symbol after the pc is the opposite 
of that in front, and should this pe be followed by another, the 
sex-symbol following the latter will be the same as that in 
front. In the same way the sex-symbol at the end, when 
immediately preceded by pe, requires the sex-symbol before the 
pe to be its opposite, and so on. 

In the table referred to, I have developed the general 
relationship first for the relation being male, and the origin 
female; and secondly, for the relation being female, and the 
origin male. The first series fully developed gives all the 
possible relationships of a man toa woman, the second series all 
the possible relationships of a woman to a man. Corresponding 
to any relationship in the one series, there is a relationship in 
the other series which is its reciprocal. Two relationships may 
be said to be reciprocal to one another, if when one denotes 
the relationship of # to A, the other denotes the consequent 
relationship of A to &. Hence the rule for deducing the 
reciprocal of a relationship is—Write the given relationship 


backwards, at the same time changing each ¢ into p, and each 
pintoc. For example, the reciprocal of mecpf is feppm; if 
f is the nephew of the woman A, then A is the aunt of the 
man 


The deducing of the reciprocal relationship is a special case 
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of the problem—Given a proposition stating a relationship 
between two persons, into how many equivalent forms can the 
statement be put? The solution will be best explained by 
means of an example. Suppose the given statement to be 
that represented by fig. 31, Plate II, namely, R is a son of a 
sister of the father of the woman A. This is expressed in the 
analytical notation by— 


R=mcfepmpf A, (1) 
It follows that 
pmk=fepmpfAa (2) 
A parent of the man & is a sister of the father of the 
woman A. 
= pmpfA, (3) 


A parent of the mother of the man & is a parent of the father 
of the woman 4A ; 


cpfpmh=m pf A, (4) 
A brother of the mother of the man Vf is the father of the 
woman A. 


and femepfpm k= A, (5) 


A daughter of a brother of the mother of the man £& is A. 

Thus the statement can be thrown into as many forms as there 
are persons involved in the relationship, each successive form 
being derived by taking away ac or ap, from the front of the 
right hand side, and putting ap or ac at the front of the left 
hand side. The final form is the reciprocal of the original 
form. 

A statement of the laws of marriage of a country is obtained 
by marking those relationships of the first series, which are 
inconsistent with the relationship of husband, or those of the 
second series, which are inconsistent with the relationship of 
wife. [I have marked with an asterisk the relationships 
explicitly excluded by the English Table of Degrees. Theo- 
retically, no doubt, all the relationships of the lineal classes 
are excluded, those only being stated which are not rendered 
impossible by difference of grade. By the law of the Greek 
Church, all the relationships of this table, with the necessary 
exception of wife, and the impossible exception of wife of 
husband, are excluded. Not only so—to form a table exhibiting 
all the excluded relationships would require one embracing the 
first nine orders. 

Table IV exhibits an important mode of developing the 
relationships of consanguinity. These embrace the general 
relationships of the lineal and collateral classes only ; and they 
coincide with the cognates of the Romans, provided we generalise 
the meaning of ¢ so as to denote not only actual child, but 
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also child by adoption. The principle by which the division 
into species is effected, is by writing m or f after each ¢ and 
before each p of the general relationship. By grouping together 
the relationships at the beginning of the several rows, that is, 
all those traced exclusively through males, we obtain the 
agnatic system of the Roman law'; and by grouping together 
the relationships at the end of the several rows we obtain the 
uterine system, that is, the system resulting from tracing 
kinship through females only”. We can also obtain by 
separating out from this table, the system resulting from any 
other law of tracing kinships, as, for example, by tracing 
alternately through a male and a female. 

It will be observed that to express fully the different specific 
relationships we require four and only four irreducible terms, 
namely, brother-german, brother-uterine, sister-german, sister- 
uterine, the reason being that the only change of letter that we 
can have is that from ¢ to p. This is what Morgan calls a 
purely descriptive system. But other irreducible terms, though 
not required, might be introduced, and their introduction would 
not make the system less descriptive. On the other hand, if a 
language does not provide simple terms for the four collateral 
relationships mentioned, it is needless to expect that it will 
provide simple terms for the more complex collateral relation- 
ships. 

It is now necessary to consider the proper mode of denoting 
compound relationships. An elementary relationship is one 
which denotes a single line of connection between the extremes ; 
a compound relationship is one which denotes the simultaneous 
existence of several such lines. The simplest example is in the 
case of full brother or full sister. To denote that £ is the full 
brother of A, we may write 


fou A 
ef p 
using a bracket to embrace the two members of the bifurcation. 
When the bifurcation does not commence with the relation or 
terminate in the origin, the common part may be written out- 


side the bracket. For example, the statement that & is a child 
_ of a full brother of a grandparent of A may be written 


} A. 
Figs. 32, 35, Plate II, show how the above statements are 


expressed by the graphic notation ; and other examples are to 


1 Sir H. Ma‘ne’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 146. 
2 McLennan’s “ Studies in Ancient History,” p. 124. 
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be found on Plates IV and V. The two branches of a bifur- 
cation may or may not be of the same genus relationship. 

It is best to consider compound relationships as embracing 
any combination of elementary relationships, and then to classify 
them into the possible and the impossible. The latter may be 
further classified according to the law or laws which render them 
impossible. Several of these laws have already been referred 
to, namely—(1) the dicecious nature of sex ; (2) the definiteness 
of mother; (3) the definiteness of father where monandry 
prevails. Other laws are, (4) the continuity of a person’s life, 
which prevents any ancestor of a person from also being a 
descendant of that person; (5) the maximum length of human 
life compared with the minimum length of a generation, which 
renders impossible the marriage of parties separated by a 
certain number of generations; (6) the marriage laws of a 
country preventing marriage between parties already nearly 
related. 

On Plate IV I have exhibited the combinations rendered 
impossible by the English Laws of Marriage (following the 
Table of Degrees, p. 55). In each case we have a cyclic relation- 
ship, and the impossibility of the existence of this cycle may 
be expressed in various ways. We can take each person in 
turn as being both relation and origin of the relationship, and 
then transform each of these statements in accordance with the 
rule (p, 55). For example, take the fourth impossible cycle, the 
primary meaning of which is that a man cannot be the husband 
of a sister of himself. This is the reading obtained by taking 
No. 1 (see fig. 34, Plate IT) as both relation and origin of the 
supposed relationship. By taking No. 2 we obtain—A person 
cannot be the child of a sister of the father of him or herself. 
By taking No. 3 we obtain—A woman cannot be the sister 
of the husband of herself. Finally by taking No. 4—A person 
cannot be the parent of the husband of the daughter of him or 
herself. To show how any one of these statements may be 


further transformed, in accordance with the rule on p. 55, take 
the first— 


mA cannot be mpcefepm A. (1) 
Then cmA cannot be cfepm A; (2) 
and pemAa cannot be fepmA; (3) 
and pfpemA cannot be pmA; (4) 
and epfpemA cannot be mA. (5) 


The meanings of these several transformations are : 


A child of ghe man A cannot be a son of a sister of A ; (2) 
A wife of A cannot be a sister of .4 ; (3) 


| 
| 
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A parent-in-law of the man A cannot be a parent of 
(4) 
A brother of the wife of A cannot be A himself. (5) 


The last form is the reciprocal of the first ; it is obtained by 
going in the opposite direction round the cycle. It may be 
shown in a similar manner that each of the other three principal 
statements has five forms. Let the number of persons involved 
in such a cycle be x; then the number of principal statements 
is n, and the number of forms tor each of these is n + 1; hence 
the total number of forms is 7 (x + 1). 

The above is the only impossible cycle which occurs in the 
combination of two cousin relationships. 

By means of this notation we can easily calculate the amount 
of consanguinity existing between two persons connected by a 
given relationship, provided we can first settle two principles, 
namely, the relative parts to be ascribed to father and mother, 
and secondly, how far the consanguinity derived by one child 
from a parent is equivalent to the consanguinity derived by 
another child from the same parent. Suppose that the answers to 
these questions respectively are that the parts are equal, and that 
the consanguinities are wholly equivalent; then in the case of 
any lineal relationship the consanguinity will be measured by a 
product of as many halves as there are letters in the relation- 
ship ; and in the case of any collateral relationship the number 
of times half is repeated in the product will be less than the 
number of letters in the relationship by one. In the case of a 
compound relationship the total value of the consanguinity is 
the sum of the consanguinities of the elements. The value for 
single first cousin is one-eighth ; hence for two-fold first cousin it 
must be a quarter; for three-fold first cousin three-eighths ; and 
for four-fold first cousin one-half. 

I propose to accept the late Dr. Morgan’s invitation’ to 
criticise the data furnished in his tables. He took for the basis 
of his schedule of questions the Roman method of denoting 
relationships. That method was no doubt sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was intended; but for the purpose of a 
scientific inquiry, which to be useful must involve the discrimi- 
nation of very nice differences, we require a more exact analysis. 
In Morgan’s Tables we nowhere find the distinction between 
an elementary and a compound relationship: thus, for example, 
brother may mean brother with respect to father, or brother with 
respect to mother, or brother with respect to both father and 
mother. The questions of the schedule are not test questions, 
but aim at being exhaustive. They amount to 268—a number 


1 “Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity,”’ p. 9. 
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sufficiently great to make it difficult to keep an American 
Indian to the task of answering, and to cause the filling up of a 
schedule by another person to occupy two or three years, but 
still a number very far from being exhaustive, when we consider 
that without going beyond the fifth order there are more than 
27,000 elementary relationships. These 268 questions are not 
distributed so well as they might have been, for 228 are 
devoted to the first two classes—the lineal and the collateral, 
while only 37 are devoted to the remaining classes. This 
disproportion becomes all the more striking, when we bear in 
mind that the principal application to which Morgan attempted 
to put the data was to determine the forms through which the 
institution of marriage is supposed to have passed. 

When we examine his tables we find that the specification of 
sex in a relationship is introduced or omitted ina very arbitrary 
manner. For example, in his first Table, question 4, we 
have given as the equivalents of mother of great grandfather 
terms which are really equivalent to (1) grandmother of grand- 
mother, (2) great grandmother of father, (3) grandmother of 
grandfather, (4) great great grandmother, while we have, in 
addition, terms which are really equivalent to the heading. 
Question 13 is “ grandson” (common term), and question 14 is 
“grandson” (descriptive phrase). Under the former heading, 
besides proper equivalents of grandson, I find some terms which 
are equivalent to grandchild, others to son of son, and one to 
son of daughter; and there is no difference in the nature of the 
entries under the other heading, excepting that son of daughter 
is more frequently introduced. 

The tables have three columns, one of which is devoted to 
the description of a relationship in English, the second to the 
corresponding relationship in the foreign language, and the 
third to a translation of the entry in the second. Now if the 
second entry is the precise equivalent ot the first, then the first 
is the proper translation of the second, and accordingly we find 
that the entries in the first and third columns are frequently the 
same. There is room for a third column, when and only when 
the question is understood to be what is the idiomatic expression 
in the foreign language of the given relationship, and what is a 
literal translation of that expression into English. This is the 
case with the Chinese method. But in the case of the American 
Indian methods this cannot be said to be the meaning of the 
entry of the third column. It is not co-extensive with, but 
includes the entry of the second column. 

The analysis of this paper suggests two methods of dealing 
with Morgan’s data or of recording more exact ones. First, the 
general relationships of Table I, broken up,if necessary, into 
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species, may be taken as the schedule of questions, and their 
equivalents in the particular language entered in another 
column ; second, the principal relationship words or phrases in 
the particular language may be made the argument, and their 
equivalent in the scientific notation be made the entry. The 
first method tests whether the data are complete within the 
orders of relationship considered ; and the mere arrangement of 
the data, when so stated, is sufficient to show the principal 
characteristics of the particular system examined. 

In Table V I have given an example of how the second 
method may be employed. The relationship words and phrases 
in the English language are defined not in terms of one another 
but in terms of an exact scientific notation. Mr. Francis Galton 
suggested to me that I shonld show that this could be done. 
The relationship terms of any language may be exactly defined 
in this manner. 

I have supplied (Plate V) the graphic notation to the problem 
of giving a complete representation of the descent of property 
according to the English law. The purchaser is the origin of 
the scheme ; three generations of lineal descendants and four 
generations of lineal ascendants are taken into account. A 
family is sufficiently represented by two sons and one daughter, 
because the elder son succeeds before the younger, and the 
youngest son before any daughter, but all the daughters together. 
The order of succession among the lineal descendants is indi- 
cated by the numbers. Suppose the issue of the purchaser 
exhausted, then the inheritance goes back to the lineal ascen- 
dants or their issue in the order indicated by the Roman 
numerals. Each lineal ancestor forms a stock and his family 
breaks up into sub-stocks, which succeed in the manner indicated 
by the numbers enclosed within the brackets, The issue of each 
sub-stock succeeds in the same order as the issue of the 
purchaser. The sub-stocks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, succeed after the 
father, while (1’), (2’), (3’), succeed after the mother. The 
diagram supposes sub-stocks attached to each pair of stocks, and 
issue to each of the sub-stocks. 

Appendix.—After I read the above naper Mr. Francis Galton 
suggested to me that the notation would be improved were the. 
symbols so taken that the expressions could be spoken. The 
simplest way of carrying out this idea seems to me to be to use 
the vowels a and o instead of the consonants ¢ and p; toemploy 
m and f as before to denote male and female, while mf may be 
taken to denote both; and to introduce y as a consonant 
between two vowels not separated by m, f, or mf. On Table V 
will be found the vocalised equivalents of the ordinary terms of 
relationship formed in accordance with these principles. After 
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further study of this matter I may be able to make improve- 
ments ; but the scheme given is so far a construction of a small 
portion of the scientific language discussed by Professor Max 
Miiller in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language.”* 


Explanation of Plates II to V. 
PrateE II. 
Figures illustrative of the text of the paper. 
III. 


Diagram showing characteristics of the classes occurring in the 
first five orders of the author’s system. 


Prate IV. 
Graphical statement of the English Laws of Marriage and their 
consequences. 
Pirate V. 


Diagram showing Descent of Property according to the English 
Law. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Gatron said that the attempt to express relationship was 
essentially a difficult task, not to be got through by any Royal 
road; it was like attempting to define the position of a large 
number of draughtsmen on a board, which could not be done with. 
out a great deal of detailed description. We were apt to underrate 
the difficulty of expressing relationship owing to the imperfect 
nomenclature to which habit had accustomed us, but as soun as we 
found it necessary to define a relationship accurately, the imper- 
fection of our language and the vagueness of our ordinary concep- 
tions became manifest. There was an especial source of verbal 
confusion in the way in which the same relationship was sometimes 
singly and sometimes doubly expressed. We say, for example, on 
the one hand, that A is father of B, or conversely that B is son of 
A, and on the other hand that the relationship between A and B 
is that of father and son. There was an incongruity in using 
the two phrases as equivalent. ‘Father and son” in the single 
sense means the father and the son of a third person, and refers 
to three generations, viz.: to the father of A, to A, and to A’s son, 
whereas in the double sense it refers to two generations only. 

He thought that Dr. Macfarlane had attacked the problem of 
relationship with thoroughness, ability, and success, and that he 
had done a very acceptable work for all who concerned themselves 
with genealogies of the complicated descriptions referred to by 


1 Max Miller’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” vol. ii, p. 48. 
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Dr. Macfarlane. The diagrammatic form seemed to himself the 
most distinctive and self-explanatory. Some few, however, of the 
series of letters were perhaps a little too long and cumbrous com- 
pared with the simplicity of the relationship they conveyed, as, for 
example, the formula by which a husband’s sister was expressed. 
He should like to receive an assurance from the author that he 
was able himself readily to decipher his own formule, after he had 
laid the subject by for a time and had temporarily ceased to be 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Park Harrison, the Rev. Professor Harry, and the Cuatr- 
MAN also took part in the discussion. 

Dr. Macrariane, in reply to questions as'-ed, stated that a little 
practice was sufficient to enable one to use either the analytical 
or graphical notation, while in reading off the notation to others 
the difficulty consisted in framing an expression in ordinary words 
having a meaning exactly equivalent to that concisely and precisely 
expressed by the notation; that the expression of the complex 
relationships in terms of the fundamental symbols c, p, m, f, while 
a principle of the analysis, did not preclude the introduction of 
single letters to denote the more frequently occurring complex ideas, 
just as the chemist, while expressing the composition of every 
substance in terms of the elementary substances, introduced special 
symbols to denote frequently occurring combinations ; and that he 
wrote m and / not as suffixes but in the same letter asc and p, though 
they were symbols of a different kind, because the expressions were 
then more easily written and printed, and besides, for some applica- 
tions numerical suffixes had to be introduced to distinguish the 
different children, or the different sons, or the different daughters. 


TaBLE V.—DEFINITION OF THE ENGLISH TERMS OF 
RELATIONSHIP. 


Term or Phrase. Equivalent. Vocalised Equivalent. 


Aunt, half blood fepp ..| fayoyo. 
» full blood fey pp famfoyo. 
half blood, paternal .. --|fepmp fayomo. 
full blood, _,, Sey pmp ..| famfofo. 
half blood, maternal .. fayofo. 
» full blood, Sep pfp  ..| famfofo. 
Brother, half blood .. ..| mep.. mayo. 


full blood .. ..| mamfo. 


german... mem p ..| mamo. 
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TaBLE I.—GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FIRST FIVE 


Genus. 


General Meaning. 


Irreducible Meaning. 


.| parent of grandchild .. 

.| parent of child of parent 
.| grandparent of child .. 

. | great grandparent oe 

. | great great grandchild 

.| great grandchild of parent .. 
.| grandchild of parent of child 
.| grandchild of grandparent .. 
.| child of parent of grandchild ee 
.| child of parent of child of parent . 
.| child of grandparent of child... 
.| child of great grandparent 

.| parent of great grandchild 

.| parent of grandchild of parent 


child... ee 


parent .. ee 


grandchild 


.| child of parent.. 


parent of child.. . 
grandparent 
great grandchild 


; grandchild of parent .. 
.| child of parent of chiid 


child of grandparent .. 


parent of child of parent of child 
parent of child of grandparent 
grandparent of grandchild .. 
grandparent of child of parent 

great grandparent of child .. 

great great grandparent —.. 

great great great grandchild .. 

great great grandchild of parent 
great grandchild of parent of child .. 
great grandchild of grandparent 
grandchild of parent of grandchild 
grandchild of parent of child of parent 
grandchild of grandparent of child .. 
grandchild of great grandparent . 
child of parent of great grandchild.. 
child of parent of grandchild of parent 
child of parent of child of parent of child 
child of parent of child of grandparent 
child of grandparent of grandchild .. 
child of grandparent of child of parent 
child of great grandparent of child .. 
child of great great grandparent 

parent of great great grandchild 

parent of great grandchild of parent. . 
parent of grandchild of parent of child 
parent of grandchild of grandparent. . 
parent of child of parent of grandchild 


. | grandchild 


-| consort .. 
| grandparent 
.| great grandchild .. 
. | nephew or niece .. 
. | step-child .. 

. | uncle or aunt 

. | child-in-law oe 


.| child 


parent 


brother or sister .. 


ee 
ee 


..| great great grandchild 
.. grandnephew or grandniece 
..| child of step-child 


. | step-child of child” 
. | step-brother or step-sister 


..| granduncle or grandaunt.. 
.| consort of grandchild .. 

. | consort of brother or sister 

. | step-consort 


step-parent 
parent-in-law 
great grandparent ee 


first cousin. . 


brother or sister of consort 


.-| consort of nephew or niece 
..| consort of step-child 


. | step-parent of parent 
-| parent-in-law of child 
parent of step-parent 
-.| grandparent of coneort .. 
..| great great grandparent .. 
.| great great great grandchild 
.. | great grandnephew or niece 
.| grandchild of step-child.. 
..| child of first cousin a 
.| child of step-child of child 
.| child of step-brother or sister 


.| child of granduncle or grandaunt 

..| step-child of grandchild.. 

..| step-child of brother or sister 
. | step-step-child 

. | step-brother or step-sister of parent 

.| brother or sister of children-in-law 


nephew or niece of consort 


ee ee 


brother of sister of step-parent .. 
uncle or aunt of consort .. 
great granduncle or aunt 
consort of great grandchild 


..| consort of uncle or aunt... 


parent of child of parent of child of parent.. 


parent of child of grandparent of child 
parent of child of great grandparent 
grandparent of great grandchild 
grandparent of grandchild of parent — 
grandparent of child of parent of child 
grandparent of child of grandparent 
great grandparent of grandchild 

great grandparent of child of parent 
great great grandparent of child 

great great great grandparent 


. | step-consort of child 


step-step parent .. 
step-parent of consort .. 


. | step-parent of grandparent 
-| parent-in-law of grandchild 
. | parent-in-law of brother or sister 
.| parent of step-consort .. ee 
“-| parent of step-parent of parent.. 


..| parent of parent-in-law of child 


| grandparent of step-parent 


-.| grandparent of parent-in-law 


great great great grandparent 


cep . .. | line 
pee. .. | coll 
pep. | affiz 
ppe. .. | ste] 
PPP - | affix 
MM ..| line 
cepe. ..| coll 
cepp. | stey 
4 epec. . coll 
eppe. .. | ste] 
cpp p. .. | firs 
peee, | coll 
pepe.. .. | firs 
PCP Pee .. | 
ppee.. .. | ste] 
ppcp.. .. | affi 
.. | ste 
PPPP- | afi 
: V. ceece. .. | lin 
cecpe. -.| col 
cepec. ..| col 
ccepep.| ..| ste 
ceppp | «| firs 
cpece, | col 
epeep.| | ste 
cpepe. firs 
epepp | .. | ste 
cpppe | «| fir 
cpppp | sec 
pecep. | aff 
peepe oe | SC 
peepp .. | fir 
ppece | Ste 
ppeep .. | af 
PPCPpP | sti 
pppec st 
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' FIVE ORDERS—THEIR MEANING AND CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Class. Sub-class. | Number. Index. Sign. Grade. 
\ 
.| lineal, descending .. first os 1 + 1 
-.| lineal, ascending .. first -1 | 
. | lineal, descending . . second .. 2 + 2 
..| collateral .. .. | first .. | first 1-1 
. | affinal axe .. | first ..| first —+ 0 
.| lineal, ascending .. second .. —2 - —2 
collateral, | first second 2-1 += 1 
. | step- lineal, "descending | first 1-1+1 +—+ 1 
.| collateral .. second ..| first 1-2 -1 
. | affinal ..|seecond ..| first —1+2 —+ 1 
. | step-lineal, ascending + .+ | first .. | first os —1+1-1 -+- -1 
.. | affinal «| first ..| second —2+1 —+ | 
..| lineal, ascending .. third -3 
..| lineal, descending. . os $a os fourth .. 4 + 4 
. | step-lineal, descending ee .. | first ..| Second ,, 2—1+1 +—+ 2 
.| collateral .. second ..| second 2-2 | 0. 
.. | step-lineal, descending ..| second ..| first 1-1+2 | +—+ 2 
..| step-collateral .. -.| first ..|firett 1-1+1-1 
..| first collateral of affinal .. .. | first .. | first 1-2+1 +—+ 0 
..| collateral .. ..|third first 1-3 +- -2 
.. | affinal ..|third | first —1+3 —+ 2 
.. | first affinal of collateral oe .. | first .. | first —-1+2-1 -+- 0 
. | step-affinal. . .-|first  ..| first —1+1-1+1 |! -+-+ 0 
.| step-lineal, ascending... -.| second ..| first —1+1-2 | 
. | affinal -.|second ..| second .. —2+2 —+ 0 
.. | step-lineal, ascending | first ..| second —2+1-1 | -+- -2 
. | affinal | first ..|third .. —3+1 -2 
..| lineal, ascending .. fourth .. —4 - —4 
.. | lineal, descending. . oe fifth 5 + 5 
collateral .. oe | first ..|fourth .. 4-1 += 3 
. | step-lineal, descending | first 3-1+1 +—+ 3 
collateral .. --| second .,|/third .. 3-2 +— 1 
. | step-lineal, descending oe second ..| second ., 2-—1+2 +—+ 3 
step-collateral first ..| second .. 2-1+1-1 1 
. | first collateral of affinal .. | first ..| second .. 2-2+1 +—+ 1 
.| collateral .. third ..|second .. 2-3 -1 
. | step-lineal, descending third ..| first .. 1-1+38 +—+ 3 
..| first step- -lineal of collateral first .. | first - 1-1+2-1 +—-+- 1 
. | step-step-lineal, | first | first 1-1+1-1+1 +-+-—+ 1 
..| step-collateral .. second first 1-1+1-2 -1 
. | first collateral of affinal . ..| second ..| first oo 1-2+2 +—+ 1 
. | first collateral of step-lineal .- | first .. | first Se 1-2+1-L +—+-— -1 
. | second collateral of affinal .. | first ..| first oe 1-341 +—+ -1 
.-| collateral .. os --| fourth ..| first 1-4 
| affinal ..| fourth ..| first —1+4 —+ 3 
second affinal of collateral | first .. | first —1+3-1 1 
.. | first affinal of step lineal .-| first -. | first ee —1+2-1+1 —-+—+ 1 
..| first affinal of collateral .. second ..| first .. —1+2-2 —+- -1 
. | step-affinal.. : .-|second ..| first —1+1-1+2 1 
.. | step-step- -lineal, ascending | first .. | first -1+1-1+1-1 -+-+- -1 
.. | first step-lineal of affinai.. .. | first .. | first —14+1-24+1 —+—+ -1 
.| step-lineal, ascending... third | first —1+1-3 -+- 
. | affinal third ..| second .. —2+3 | 1 
.. | first affinal of collateral . ..| first ..| Second —2+2-1 -+- -1 
. | step-affinal. . oe | first ..-| second ..! —2+1-—1+1 —-+—-+ | 
.| step-lineal, ascending. -| second ..| second .. —2+1-2 
| affinal .|second ..|third.. —3+2 | <1 
..| step-lineal, ascending | first -.|third .. —3+1-1 -3 
.. | affinal .. | first ..| fourth .. —4+1 —3 
.| lineal, ascending .. fifth -5 
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ORDER I. 


ait 


it 


son of man 


mp ue 


father of man 


| 
| mf 


Sm 


SS 


| wes 


son of woman 


Sem 


daughter of man 


daughter of woman 


father of woman 


| 
| 
m of 
| / 
| 


Spm 


daughter of man 


Spt 


daughter of woman 


Line. 


TABLE IT.—GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FIRST TWC 


Genus. 

mmm j 

| 
ce memem m 
son of son of man son of so 

. 

P mec mp m 
brother-german of brother 
man Ww 
pe mpmem m | 
_ father of son of man father 
(man) 
pp mpmpm mi] 
father of father of father « 
man Ww 
- 


a 
Genus. 
| 
| | ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
nf 
} 
? 


[ TWO ORDERS DIVIDED INTO THEIR ULTIMATE SPECIES. 
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pay 


ORDER II. 
mmf m fm mff | Sum Shim tif 
| 
mene f me fem | femem Jemef Sefem Sefef 
| 
son of son of woman | son of daughter of son of daughter of daughter of son of daughter of son of | daughter of daughter | daughter of daughter 
nan womah man woman of ran of wolnan 
mempf | ucfpm mes pf fempm Sempf Ses pm S eS pf 
brother-german of | —brother-uterine of brother-uterine of sister-german of sister-german of man | sister-uterine of man sister-uterine of 
wollan | man woman man wolnal 
mpmes mpfem apfef Spmem Spmcf Spfem S 


father of son of 
woman 


mpm pf 


father of father of 
woman 


father of daughter of 
man (man) 


mpfpm 


father of mother of 
man 


father of daughter 


mother of son of 


mother of son of 


mother of daughter 
of man 


mcther of daughter 
of woman (woman) 


of woman | man woman (woman) 
| 
m pS pf | Spmpm Spm pf fpfpm S ps pt 
| 
father of mother of | mother of father of mother of father of mother of mother of | mother of mother of 
woman | man woman, man wo:nan 
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TABLE 1V.—CONSANGUINEOUS RELATIONSHIPS OF THE 


AGNATIC SYSTEM FORMED BY THE EXTREME TERMS ON THE LEFT; 


Order. 


IV. 


Genus. 


PP 


PrP 


ecep 


Ppp 


PP PP 


en 


child of man. 


futher. 


cmcim 
child of son of man. 


mp 


cmecf 


child of son of woman. 


cmp 


brother or sister-german. 


mp m 
father of father. 


cememcem 
child of son of son of man. 


ememcf 
child of son of son of woman. 


ememp 
child of brother-german. 


cmpm P 
brother or sister-german of father. 


mpm pm p 
father of father of father. 


cmememem 
child of son of son of 
son of man. 


cmememef 
child of son of son 
of woman. 


cmemcem P 
child of son of brother-german. 


ememp mp 
child of brother-german of father. 


ecmpmpmp 
brother or sister-german of father of 
father. 


mpnpmpf p 
father of father of 
father of mother. 


mpm pm pimp 
father of father of 
father of father. 


mpm pf p 
father of father of mother. 


ecmemefom 


ememefef 


child of son of sonof child of son of son of 
daughter of woman. 


daughter of man. 


ememefp 
child of son of brother-uterine. 


cmemp fp 
child of brother-german of mother. 


cmpmpfp 
brother or sister-german of father of 
mother. 


npmpf psp 
father of father of 


npmpfpm p 
father of father of 
mother of father. 


mother of mother. 


m pf p 
father of mother. 


cmefom 


emefef 
child of son of daughter of man. 


child of son of daughter of woman. 
cmefp 
child of brother uterine. 
cmpfp 


brother or sister-german of mother. 


mpf pf p 


father of mother of mother. 


mpfpmp 
father of mother of father. 


cuefeme f 
child of son of 
daughter of son of 

man. 


child of son of 
daughter of son of 
man. 


cmcfefem 
child of son of 
daughter of 
daughter of man. 


cmefef cf 


daughter of dau 


cmefefp 


child of son of sister-uterine. 


cmefemp 
child of son of sister-german. 


cmcf pf p 
child of brother-uterine of father. child of brother-uterine of mothe: 


cmpf pf p 
brother or sister-german of mothe 


of mother. 


cupfmp 
brother or sister-german of mother 
of father. 


mpfpfpmp 
father of mother of 


mother of father. 


pf pm pf p 
father of mother of 


father of mother. 


mpfpmp mp 
father of mother of 
father of father. 


mpfpf pf 


child of son « 


of woman. 


father of mot 
of mother of m 
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HE FIRST FOUR ORDERS GROUPED IN LINES AND SPECIES. 
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EFT; UTERINE SYSTEM FORMED BY THE EXTREME TERMS ON THE RIGHT. 
child of woman. 
mother. 
efcm 
child of daughter of man. child of daughter of woman. 
brother or sister-uterine. 
Spm p PSP 
mother of father. mother of mother. 
cfemem cfemef efefem efefcf 

f woman. child of daughter of son of man. child of daughter of son of woman. child of daughter of daughter of man. child of daughter of daughter of woman. 

cfomp 

child of sister-german. child of sister-uterine. 
cfpmp cf pS p 
brother or sister-uterine of father. brother or sister-uterine of mother. 
fpmpmp Spmpfp Spfpmp SPS PSP 

nother. mother of father of father. mother of father of mother. mother of mother of father. mother of mother of mother. 
vefefcf cfememem cfememef cfemefomf cfemefef cfefemem cfefemef efefefom efefefef 
id of son of child of daughter of child of daughter child of daughter child of daughter child of daughter child of daughter child of daughter child of daughter 


er of daughter 
f woman. 


uterine. 


of mother. 


of mother 


OS PSPS P 


1er of mother 


ther of mother. 


of son of daughter 
of man. 


of son of son of 
woman. 


of son of daughter 
of woman. 


son of son of man. 


cfeme fp 


cfemem p 
child of daughter of brother-uterine. 


child of daughter of brother-german. 


cfompf py 


efempinp 
child of sister-german of mother. 


child of sister-german of father. 


cfpmpmp SP mp fp 

brother or sister-uterine of father of brother or sister-uterine of father of 
father. mother. 

Spmpmpm p fpmpmps Spmppmp Spmpfps p 


mother of father 
of mother of 
mother. 


mother of father 
of mother of 
father. 


mother of father 
of father of 
mother. - 


mother of father of 
father of father. 


of daughter of 
son of man. 


of daughter of 
son of woman. 


of daughter of 


of daughter of 
daughter of man. 


daughter of woman. 


efefemp efefefp 
child of daughter of sister-german. child of daughter of sister-uterine. 
efefpmp . ASS PSP 
child of sister-uterine of father. child of sister-uterine of mother. 
pfpmp SPL PLP 
brother or sister-uterine of mother of brother or sister-uterine of mother of 
father. mother. 
Spfpmpmyp Spf pmpsp ps pump SPIPS PSP 


mother of mother 
of mother of 
mother. 


mother of mother 
of mother of 
father. 


mother of mother 
of father of 
mother. 


mother of mother 
of father of 
father. 
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of Consanguinity and A finity. . 63 
Term of Phrase. Equivalent. | Vocalised Equivalent. 

Brother uterine mefp -.| mafo. 
Consort oe -|pe . ..| yoya. 
Cousin, first .. ccepp -.| yayayoyo. 

» second cccppp_ ..| yayayayoyoyo. 
Dauygbter-in-law Speme ..| foyama. 
Father.. m p oe | 
Father-in-law.. mppe -. moyoya. 
Grandchild .. CO ive -.| yaya. 
Granddaughter --| fee ..| faya. 
Grandson -| mee .. maya. 
Husband -.| mpef -.| moyaf. 
Mother oe fo. 
Mother-in-law.. -|Sppe -.| foyoya. 
Nephew, half blood .. ae meep ..| mayayo. 

full blood .. oe mee mayamfo. 

Niece, half blood Secp -. | fayayo. 

» full blood .. fee ..| fayamfo. 
Parent... -| p yo. 
Sister, half blood -|fep. fayo. 

» full blood fe Hi Pp famfo. 

»  german.. Semp -.| famo. 

» uterine... S chp | fafo. 
Son MC oe oo] Ma. 
Son-in-law mpefe -.| moyafa, 
Step-brother .. mepep | Mayoyayo. 
Step-child Cpe | yayoya. 
Step-daughter. . Sepe.. fayoya, 
Step-father mpcfp -.| moyafo. 
Step-mother .. Spemp ..| foyamo. 
Step-parerit Pcp .. yoyayo. 
Step-sister .. oe Secpep fayoyayo. 
Step-son mepe +. | mayoya. 
Uncle, half blood .. mepp +. | mayoyo. 

»  fullblood .. m ce PP mamfoyo. 

» half blood, paternal .. mepmp mayomo. 

» full blood, m mp ..| mamfomo. 

» half blood, maternal .. mepfp -.| mayofo. 

»  fullblood ,, m Pip ..| mamfofo. 
Wife Spem foyam. 
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64 J. E. Prick.—-On Aggri Beads, 


Mr. J. E. Prick exhibited a collection of Aggri Beads, and 
read the following paper :— 


On BEADs. By Joun Epwarp Prices, F.S.A. 


WHILE arranging the interesting collection of Romano-British 
antiquities in the museum at Colchester my attention has been 
directed by the Honorary Curator, the Rev. C. L. Acland, M.A.. 
to some interesting specimens of ornamental beads formed of 
glass, stone, earthenware, and other substances which have been 
discovered from time to time associated with human remains in 
the immediate vicinity of Colchester. As an early settlement, 
with unbroken occupation from the time when it existed as a 
British city to its colonization by Claudius in the first century, 
and subsequent growth under Roman rule, Colchester must 
ever hold a prominent position in all that is connected with the 
early history of this country, and excavations within its area will 
be always watched with interest from the chances given for the 
discovery of objects calculated to throw light on the habits and 
customs of the many amalgamated tribes and races of men who 
lived and died there so many centuries ago. The practice of 
burying with the dead personal ornaments and relics worn 
and prized by the deceased when living often illustrates more 
than any written testimony the inner life of the ancients; and 
in studying the form, the method of manufacture, and the 
material selected for a simple every-day ornament like a 
bracelet or necklace, we may trace an association between the 
inhabitants of different countries, possibly far removed from one 
another, and the connection between them difficult to be 
accounted for. Among the beads referred to are some which 
have attracted the notice of Major J. G. Bale, A.R.I.B.A., 
reminding him of similar objects still prized and worn by the 
natives of Africa. In a note from him upon the subject he 
observes that what are known as Agegri beads are usually met 
with among the tribes on the Gold Coast, are highly valued by 
them, and form part of the royal jewels of the Kings of Ashantee ; 
their manufacture is a lost art, and generally supposed to be of 
ancient Pheenician origin; they have probably been given in barter 
for slaves, gold dust and nuggets ; they fetch at the present day 
an equal weight in gold, and the rarer sorts one-and-a-half to twice 
their weight in gold dust. They appear to be of various earths, 
of great purity and richness of colour, arranged in patterns or 
distinctively traverse the substance of the bead from the 
outside to its centre or axis, and are burned together with a 
brilliant baked glaze on the surface ; this vitreous property, in 
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some instances, partly extends to the substance of the bead, 
giving a translucent appearance. Such as are blue like the 
sea, under certain conditions of tropical light, and with a 
white spotted pattern that resemble jelly-fish in the sea 
swimming at various depths, are much prized for their rarity 
and beauty; the prevalent colours are yellow, of a brimstone 
tint, chocolate, dark purple, white, green, and red, all separate in 
the pattern, and no indications of blending. In shape and size 
they are commonly like sections of the stem of a “church- 
warden” tobacco-pipe, in lengths of half to three-quarters of an 
inch ; some are square, with angles chamfered or slightly 
rounded, a few round or shaped like an orange, and occasionally 
met with in segments of a circle, which, being strung together, 
form finger rings and bracelets: these are the most minute in 
the pattern, and formed with accuracy and precision in workman- 
ship. 

The local belief is that they are natural gems formed in the 
ground, from the fact of their being occasionally dug up where 
all traces of human occupation of the soil have disappeared, it 
being the native custom to bury the dead with valuables or 
gold dust sprinkled on the face according to rank or wealth. 
The bodies of slaves were buried with a necklace of Aggri 
beads attached. Slaves were also sold with these trinkets and 
shipped to the West Indies, and in the Island of Barbadoes 
the beads were to be found in the burial grounds for slaves on 
the estates. 

The beads in the museum at Colchester reminded Major Bale 
of the above; he remarks that though injured by damp and 
usage they are so like the genuine Aggri bead that they were 
possibly worn by African slaves employed as servants to the 
Romans, as there are existing traces on the west coast of Africa 
of these people having been known to the ancient Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, and Carthaginians. 

From the foregoing description all who are familiar with the 
beautiful groups of coloured beads which are so commonly met 
with in Roman, and especially in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, will 
at once recognise the resemblance between them and those 
which, according to Major Bale, are so highly prized in Africa. 
Similar beads have been taken from topes or burial mounds in 
Northern India. Dr. Schoolcraft also records the presence of 
polychrome beads in the graves of the Canadian Indians, which 
is to be accounted for, writes Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., by the 
supposition that they originally came trom the East, through 
Scandinavia, and were brought to Canada in the eleventh 
century, when the Northmen made a temporary settlement in 


Vinland. They have also been found associated with sepulchral 
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remains in the Island of Islay; Mr. W. Campbell illustrates 
specimens taken by him from Viking graves in the course of 
excavations at Ballinaby. Similar beads were associated with a 
coin of Coenwulf, King of Mercia, in the eighth century.’ 

Though introduced into this country by the Romans the 
origin of this particular form of bead is probably to be sought 
for in the East. The Phcenicians were great in the art of glass- 
making and the manner in which they fused together, with 
tasteful patterns, the different colours selected is beautiful in 
the extreme. The spiral ornament, the stripes, zigzags, chevrons, 
and other forms familiar with the more luxurious in glass, 
became repeated, especially by the Romans and Saxons of later 
times, in earthenware or terra-cotta. The Egyptians also were 
manufacturers of similar beads at a very early period. Mr. Birch, 
in his recent edition of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s well-known 
work, figures an example of a glass bead bearing a queen’s name 
of the XVIII dynasty, and belonging to a period as early as 
1500 B.c. It was found at Thebes, and singularly enough, its 
specific gravity, viz., 2'523 is that of our crown glass, as now 
manufactured. He further quotes the representation of glass- 
blowing on the sepulchral paintings of Beni Hassan, where an 
illustration is given of a workman holding beads while another 
is boring them with a drill. Glass beads have been found in 
Switzerland, and so strongly do they resemble those of Egyptian 
or Pheenician make that they are considered as chronologically 
useful in determining the age of the Lake dwellings. 

Of the subject generally I hope to speak in a future paper, for 
it possesses many points of interest ; for example, the profusion 
which may be noticed in the use and application of certain 
substances to the purpose in one locality, which are rare, if not 
entirely absent, in another. Amber has been put to such a use 
for ages. The graves of Etruria, pointing as they do to a 
civilization which makes Rome itself seem young, abound in 
bracelets and necklaces formed of amber beads, yet, plentiful as it 
was on the shores of the Baltic, it lay disregarded by the 
Germans until Roman luxury gave it utility and a name. 
Tacitus speaks of its collection by certain tribes whose language 
resembled the British, and remarks upon the surprise they 
manifested at the price they were enabled to obtain for a 
substance for which they had hitherto no use.2 Amber beads 
are the rule among British graves, so also with interments in 
Denmark and Scandinavia ; it is also frequently met with among 
Egyptian, Greek, and Assyrian remains, but although a large 
number of beads of various kinds are described by Major di 


1 Proceedings “ Soc. Antiquaries of Scotland,” 1879-80, vol. ii, p. 67. 
2 De Mor, Germ., chap. xiv. 
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Cesnola as having been found by him in his recent excavations 
at Cyprus, he remarks on the total absence of amber as a 
circumstance worth noting. As regards Major Bale’s suggestion 
that these variegated beads might have been worn by African 
slaves employed by the Roman colonists, we are reminded of 
the association which undoubtedly existed, and which is more 
than once referred to in classic literature. In the “ Moretum ” of 
Virgil is reference to a negress who appears as a house slave to 
a poor market gardener. On rising in the morning he calls to 
her to prepare his breakfast :— 
“ Tnterdum clamat, Cybalen, erat unica custos, 

Afra genus, tota patriam testante figura, 

Torta comam labroque tumens, et fusca colorem, 

Pectore lata, jacens mammis, compressior alvo 

Cruribus exilis, spatiosa prodiga plantam.” 

The race is also mentioned in the last quarter of the third 
century. Vopiscus writes of the Blemmyes, viz., the Nubian 
blacks, as pouring into Central Egypt and becoming formidable 
enemies. They were included in the great triumph of Aurelian, 
where Zenobia walked in the procession. In similar honours 
to Probus, the Blemmyes also appear; their looks astonished 
the Romans—* Qui mirabilem sui visum stupente,” &c., writes 
Vopiscus. 

A further connection is also shown by certain of the legions 
being sent to Africa; at Lambcesa, a Numidian city, the third 
legion was stationed for no less than three hundred years, and 
during so long a period recruits would often be found among the 
native races. In some interesting remarks by the Rev. John 
McCaul, LL.D., upon a collection of inscriptions relative to 
longevity in ancient Africa, published by M. Léon Renier in 
the year 1858, reference is made to the manner in which the 
legions were so recruited, and attention is directed to the words 
“Jegione renovata” as indicating action in repairing the third 
legion ; and other records go to show that in process of time the 
great majority of the corps were in reality natives of the 
country. 

An interesting paper on Ancient Irish Beads and Amulets has 
been recently published by Mr. J. W. Knowles, a member of 
the Institute. He figures some beautiful examples of variegated 
beads lately found in Ireland ; the glass specimens resemble in 
many particulars those commonly met with in this country, but 
there are points of difference which, if I am quoting the author 
correctly, lead him to the opinion that they are of native 
manufacture. He remarks on the prevailing theory that those 
found in Africa, in Europe, and the British Isles had a common 
source in Egypt or Pheenicia, and were carried along various 
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trade routes to countries far apart, and calls attention to the 
fact that the Irish beads are not only larger and more highly 
ornamental, but more numerous, than the English examples. 
He speaks of the “ Aggry” beads at South Kensington Museum, 
which are thought to be of Pheenician origin, but it does not 
appear that he has met with any of a similar pattern in the 
course of his discoveries in Ireland.’ 


Marcu 77H, 1882. 
_ Major-General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LIspRary. 


From Sir Joun Lussocx, Bart., F.R.S.—Recent Discoveries at 
Notabile. By A. A. Caruana, D.D. 

From the German AnrHROPOLOGICAL Society.—Archiv fiir Anthro- 
pologie. Band XIII, Supplement. 

From L’AcapEmiz Roya.e pes Sciences A AmsTeRDAM.—Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen. Afd. Natuurkunde. 2e Rks. Dl. XVI. 

— Jaarboek, 1880. 

Proces Verbaal, 1880-81. 

From the University.—Calendar of the University of Tokio, 


1880-81. 

From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Academia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 
Fas. 6°. 

From the Society.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1527, 
1528. 


Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, March, 1882. 
From the Conpuctor.—The Scientific Roll. Part I, No. 6. 

From the Epiror.—“ Nature,” Nos. 643, 644. 

— Revue Scientifique. T. XXIX, Nos. 8, 9. 
—— Correspondenz Blatt. February, March, 1882. 


Mr. E. T. Newton, F.G.S., exhibited a Romano-British 
Burial Urn, found in recent excavations in Cheapside, and 
containing portions of human bones, with fragments of green 
glass melted around them. 


1 See “Journ. Roy. Hist. and Arch. Assoc. of Ireland,” July, 188i, vol. v, 
Fp. 522-37. 
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Dr. J. G. Garson exhibited and described an Andamanese 
Skeleton, upon which Professor Flower made some remarks. 


Mr. E. H. MAN read the following paper :-— 


On the ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS of the ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
(Part 1.) By E. H. Man, Esq., F.R.G.S., &e. 


(Wits VI VII."} 


WueEN I last had the honour of addressing you (vide “ Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, p. 268), I endeavoured to give an 
outline of various points of ethnological interest concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. I propose this 
evening, and, with your permission, on some future occasion, to 
enter more into detail, both with regard to their physical 
characteristics and their culture; merely remarking by way of 
preface that on those points in regard to which I am compelled, 
in the interests of truth and science, to contradict the accounts 
of previous writers, I have been especially careful to corroborate 
all my statements, in which endeavour I have been greatly 
assisted, and would here acknowledge gratefully the invaluable 
help afforded me, by the small volume published a few years 
ago by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
with the object of aiding travellers and others in their researches 
among savage and uncivilised nations,—indeed I may say that 
I have worked almost entirely upon the lines therein laid 
down. 

As mentioned in my previous paper, read in May last, I 
succeeded in acquiring a fair knowledge of the South Andaman 
dialect, and, during the eleven years I passed at the Andamans, 
had charge, for a period extending over four years, of the 
government homes established with a view of reclaiming these 
people, as far as possible, from their savage state. I was thus 
thrown much in contact with them, and had special oppor- 
tunities of observing each peculiarity, whether of physique, or 
of habits, customs, &c., to some of which I shall be able to 
direct your attention by means of the photographs which I have 
brought for your inspection, and by the lime-light illustrations 
with which I purpose to conclude my remarks this evening. 

Before speaking of our recently acquired knowledge regarding 
the race, let us glance back for a moment to our earliest infor- 


mation as to the islands, and to the probable origin of the name 
“ Andaman.” 


' Plates VIII and 1X will be issued with the next Part of Anthropological 


Journal. 
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In the records of certain Arabian travellers of the 9th century 
we appear to find the first mention that is made of these 
islands being inhabited by negritos, and Marco Polo, some four 
hundred years later, bears out their statement, while it would 
seem that the islands themselves were known to Ptolemy, who 
speaks of a group in the Bay of Bengal as IJnsule bone 
fortune. 

As regards the derivation of the name “Andaman,” there 
seems to be some uncertainty. Colonel Yule, in his well known 
work on Marco Polo, mentions that, to his knowledge, Nicolo 
Conti, who calls it the “ Island of Gold,” is the only person who 
has attempted to give it a meaning. Colonel Yule’s suggestion 
is that Angamanain (the name used by Marco Polo) is 
an Arabic (oblique) dual indicating “The Two Andamans,” 
viz., The Great and The Little, while the origin of the name 
(Angaman) may be traced to Ptolemy’s reference to these islands, 
which he describes as those of Good Fortune, AyaOod daipovos, 
whence may have sprung the forms Agdaman, Angaman, and 
ultimately Andaman. 

With regard to the origin of the race, many conflicting 
opinions have, from time to time, been entertained ; but, from 
the knowledge we now possess, the questions raised on the 
following points may, I think, be considered as more or less 
satisfactorily set at rest, viz. :-— 

I. That they are Negritos, not Papuans." 

Il. That they are the original inhabitants, whose occupancy 
dates from pre-historic times; and that racial affinity—if there 
be any—may possibly some day be found to exist between them 
and the Semangs of the Malayan Peninsula,’ or the Aétas of the 
Philippine Islands.* 

Ill. That all the tribes, as at present known to us, 
undoubtedly belong to the same race, and are of unmixed 
origin, the differences which occur among them being attribut- 
able as much to their constitutional peculiarities of jeaiousy and 
distrust in all dealings with strangers as to the natural barriers 


1 Figuier speaks of them as“ pure Papuans, whose isolated position has kept 
them from intermixture with other races.” 


2 Vide Wallace’s “ Malay Archipelago,” 2nd Ed., vol. ii, pp. 278-79, and 
“ Journ. Indian Archipelago,” vol. iv, p. 427. 

3 Tf similarity of moral and social characteristics afforded a sufficient basis 
in ethnological researches among races not otherwise widely distinguished, a 
theory of affinity between the extinct negroid race of Tasmanians and the 
Andamanese might be regarded as not altogether untenable, for the descriptions 
given of the former by some writers are found applicable in many particulars to 
the race under consideration; notably is this the case in the account given by 
Mr. J. E. Calder, which I have deemed of sufficient interest in this connection 


to make a somewhat lengthy extract, and this will form the subject of one of 
the Appendices. (Vide Appendix D.) 
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presented by their densely wooded and hilly country, which 
facts have combined to isolate the various communities, and to 
check freedom of intercourse among them; further, in the case 
of Little Andaman, it may fairly be assumed that the peculiar 
bee-hive form of their huts, as well as certain modifications of 
their domestic habits and customs, have been borrowed from 
their neighbours, the Car Nicobarese, upon whom, in the last 
century, they made some hostile raids. 

IV. That, in spite of all our endeavours to protect them, 
contact with civilisation has been marked with the usual 
lamentable result of reducing the aboriginal population ; indeed, 
the death-rate, among those within the area of our influence, 
during the past twenty years has so far exceeded the birth-rate, 
as to compel the belief that before many decades have passed, 
the race, at least that portion of it which inhabits Great 
Andaman, will be well nigh extinct. 

In view of their probable early extermination, and the 
rapidity with which they are being meantime reduced to the 
standard of civilised manners, it seems very desirable that, ere 
it be too late, all possible information respecting their habits, 
customs, physical characteristics, etc., should be obtained, more 
especially as many of the errors which, excusably enough, found 
their way into the early accounts, having been allowed to pass 
unchallenged, are accepted as trustworthy, and false ethnological 
theories are built on these most imperfect bases. 

Almost all accounts which have been written regarding these 
islanders speak of them as Mincopies, in explanation of which 
it is asserted that it is thus “these people style themselves ;” 
but this is far from being the case, for not only is the name, or 
any at all resembling it, unknown to the .bd:jig-ngiji-,' ae., the 
inhabitants of South Andaman, but the other six tribes with 
which we are »cquainted are in a like state of ignorance as to 
its origin and significance. The only sounds at all approximat- 
ing it in the South Andaman dialect at the present day being 
min kaich! (come here!) and kd-min kdpi! (stand here !). 
The former of these being in common use may have given rise 
to the term (Mincopie) as a nickname, to which, indeed, it may 
possibly have borne a more striking similarity of sound in the 
language spoken at the period when this name was _ first 
adopted ; for each generation cannot fail to produce changes 
more remarkable, and even of greater importance in the 
phonology of an unwritten language, such as this, depending as 


1 For the list of symbols adopted for denoting the sounds in this language see 
Appendix A; this list has been finally adopted in accordance with the kind 


advice of Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., whose valuable assistance I would here again 
gratefully acknowledge. 
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it must entirely on the delicacy of ear, and correctness of 
individual articulation. 

The following remarks, except where otherwise specified, 
must be understood as referring to the eight tribes of Great 
Andaman, for the continued and inveterate hostility with which 
the inhabitants of Little Andaman, known as jdrawa-, have 
hitherto met all our advances and attempts to establish an 
entente cordiale has rendered it extremely difficult to obtain, 
much less substantiate, any information concerning them. 

Form and Size—1. Those here present who have studied the 
various accounts which have appeared regarding the physical 
characteristics of the Andamanese, cannot fail to have been 
struck with their divergence. For the sake of those, however, 
to whom the race is comparatively unknown, I trust they will 
bear with me while I quote, on the subject of their form and 
size, a few writers, commencing with the Mahomedan travellers 
of the ninth century, already mentioned, who stated that “ their 
complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their countenance and 
eyes frightful, their feet very large and almost a cubit in length, 
and they go quite naked ;”’ while Marco Polo (cir. 1285) 
appears to have been still less favourably impressed, for he says 
“the people . . . . are no better than wild beasts, and I 
assure you all the men of this island of Angamanain have heads 
like dogs, and teeth and eyes likewise ; in fact, in the face, they 
are all just like big mastiff dogs!” Next we find Colonel 
Colebrooke, towards the close of the last century, describing 
“their limbs as ill-formed and slender, their bellies prominent, 
and, like the Africans, as having woolly heads, thick lips, and flat 
noses.” In opposition to the foregoing we have Dr. Mouat, 
than whom no better judge could be desired, giving it as his 
opinion, that “they are the most perfectly formed little beings 
in existence. In proportion to their size, their general frame- 
work is well constructed, and their limbs present a remarkably 
good muscular development, and . . . . the whole form is 
as elegant as that of any European,” in which opinion he is 
supported by the eminent craniologist, Dr. J. Barnard Davis, 
recently deceased, who, after careful study of a number of 
Andamanese skulls and skeletons, affirmed that they were 
“most beautifully proportioned.”? 

2. From my own observations I would remark, that though it 
is quite true that there are found among them individuals whose 
“abdomens are protuberant,? and whose limbs are dispropor- 


! A peculiarity which I have observed is that the males have in many cases as 
marked a bend in the small of the back as the females. 
of group in Plate 1X, Fig 1.) 

2“ Krom childhood they cram their stomachs with an immense amount of 
bulky food in a short period, and they do literally ‘swell visibly’ after their 


(Vide figure on the left 
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tionately slender,” such persons no more represent the general 
type of the race, than the sickly inmates of a London hospital 
can be regarded as fair specimens of the average Englishman ; 
in point “of fact the remark which is commonly made by 
strangers who see them for the first time, is, “how well these 
savages are developed.” In confirmation of this I would refer 
you to the photographs, and table of weights and measurements 
of forty-eight male, and forty-one female adults, which I have 
prepared," being persuaded that more correct information can be 
obtained by such means than from any verbal description, 
however minute and careful. 

3. Although the Mahomedan travellers, a thousand years ago, 
described their feet as “very large, and almost a cubit in 
length,’ my observations and measurements go to prove that 
their feet, as well as their hands and ears, are small and well- 
shaped ; the heel in some cases projects slightly, but never to 
the extent peculiar to negro races. 

4, Dr. Dobson, in his valuable paper “On the Andamans and 
Andamanese,” which was published in this Institute’s Journal 
(vol. iv, p. 464), alleges the existence of a “remarkable contrast 
between the size of the males and females ;”* but the example, 
which he cites in proof, of maza .bé-ra and his wife, was quite 
exceptional, for this man, whom we nicknamed “ Moriarty,” 
like many of the Andaman chiefs, was as much above, as his 
ebon consort was below, the ordinary stature of the race. From 
the illustrations and lists of measurements, to which reference 
has already been made, it will be found that the average height 
of the men is 4 feet 10? inches, and of the women 4 feet 
74 inches,’ while their average weight is 983 Ibs. and 93} Ibs. 
respectively—results which cannot be said to indicate a striking 
disparity between the sexes. 


meals. ‘This distended abdominal condition is noticeable in children of both 
sexes; but as the lads grow up, they take more exercise, and their abdominal, 
as well as other muscles, become firmer and retain the mechanical distension of 
the belly. With the women it is different; these latter influences do not 
exist.” . . (“Remarks on the Aborigines of the Andaman Islands,” 
by Surgeon E.S. Brander, late 2nd Medical Officer, Port Blair. ) 

1 Vide Appendix C. 

? The following extract from an article in the Bombay Gazette of 2nd August, 
1881, by an officer stationed for about a year at the Andamans, will show what 
opposite conclusions are arrived at by those who are content to trust to the 
accuracy of their individual judgment without reference to actual measure- 
ments :—“ The women . . . are on the whole bigger than the men, who 
ure, however, particularly well made.” 


ft. in. 
* Maximum height of the males measured was 5°44. 
Minimum males 4°53 


females 4°4. 
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5. The old statement, so often repeated, that their stature 
never exceeds 5 feet, must also be noticed, as the list in 
question shows that fourteen of the forty-eight males who were 
measured were slightly above that height. I would add, that 
on a visit paid to North Andaman, about two years ago, by 
Colonel Cadell, V.C., the present Chief Commissioner, an .dkd- 
chiridr- was seen whose height was estimated at about 5 feet 
8 inches; but this must be regarded as very remarkable and 
exceptional, for the tallest specimen of the race, that had till 
then been met with, was a chief standing 5 feet 4} inches. 

6. In consequence of their early marriages, the cares of 
maternity, and the nature of the duties which devolve upon 
them, the women soon lose the graceful figures which many of 
them possess in their youth, and they often, in their maturer 
years, become so obese as to be objects of wonder to Europeans.! 

Anatomy and Physiology.—1. With the view of forming some 
idea of the average temperature and rates of pulse and respira- 
tion per minute, five youths, fair representatives of the race, 
were examined, with the following results :— 


| Temperature Rate per minute 
No. | Age. under the REMARKS, 
axilla. of pulse. of respiration. 

1 22 96°9 56 19 The subjects were at rest and 
in the shade, and bad pot eaten 

2 20 97°8 62 22 for several hours previously. 

3 18 97°8 64 24 * The bulb was left undis- 
turbed for five minutes. 

4 16 97°8 64 21 

5 17 98°3 74 20 


Colour.—1, Their skin is naturally smooth, and greasy to the 
touch, and there is little or no hair or down over the surface,” 
and, with regard to its colour, by the aid of reflected light it has 
been found that not only are there several shades of colour 
among this race, ranging between bronze or dark copper colour, 
sooty, and black, but also that in individuals the complexion of 
the face and body are different. The distinctions are, however, 
so slight as to be unnoticed by the people themselves. 

2. The results of careful observation go to prove that these 


1 Surgeon Brander, in the paper referred to in the preceding footnote, remarks, 
that “this condition, I should think, is induced partly by the absence of any 
proper abdominal support during pregnancy, and is partly due to the distension 
their stomachs habitually undergo after food.” 

2 Even under the axilla it is rarely found, and then only very scantily, but a 
certain amount of tufted hair is not wanting about the genitals. 
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variations in colour are not confined within certain tribal limits, 
but are alike found in all, whether living inland or on the 
coast; and it would therefore appear that the cause is not 
attributable to diet, habits, or, indeed, to any external circum- 
stance. 

3. The opinion expressed on this subject by Dr. Mouat was 
that “their hue is remarkably black and lustrous ;’ while 
Surgeon-Major Hodder’ describes them as “extremely black, 
more so than the African negro, and some have a dull leaden 
hue like that of a black-leaded stove.” In this latter remark I 
fully concur; indeed, the simile strikes me as an exceedingly 
happy one, and as exactly expressing the predominating colour 
of their skin. 

4, On examining a number of individuals, and comparing the 
colour of their skin and eyes with the standard tables prepared 
by the late M. Broca, it was found that the skin of the face and 
shoulders of the majority corresponded most nearly with No. 42, 
the variations tending towards 27 and 28, while that of the 
trunk, in the generality of cases, agreed with No. 27, and in 
certain others with No. 49. The prevailing hue of the eyes 
was found to be most closely represented by No. 16, one 
exception, which had to be classed under No. 1, being found 
among those tested. 

Odour.—1. The ammoniacal, rancid, goat-like exhalations of 
the negro are not found among them, and the peculiarity of 
odour which attaches to their persons is chiefly due to the 
unguent, called kdi‘0b-da,? composed of red oxide of iron mixed 
with either turtle or pig’s fat, with which they delight to paint 
themselves. When in health,and under ordinary circumstances, 
their breath is sweet.’ 

Anatomy and Physiology (continued).—2. Their powers of 
abstinence from solid food have never, to our knowledge, been 
severely tested ; but it has been noticed that, on rare occasions, 
when forced to make a long day’s journey through the jungles 
without a halt, they are in the habit of binding a strip of bark 
or other substance round their waists, to reduce, as much as 
possible, the inconvenience and pain which are caused by what 
they consider a long fast. Whether in exercise or repose they 

1 Vide “Pall Mall Budget,” 20th April, 1877. 

2 Substantives, adjectives, and many adverbs have the termination “da,” 
which, as mentioned in my previous paper, I believe to be traceable to the 
defective or partially obsolete verb, eda’ke,to be; it is dropped before pre- 
positions and in construction generally, but is usually heard when the word 
occurs alone. Hence, when I write a hyphen at the end of an Andamanese word, 
I shall mean that in its full form it has da, 

3 It is, nevertheless, commonly noticed, that after feasting on turtle and 


certain kinds of fish, they are unpleasant neighbours, their breath and hands 
being then highly odoriferous. 
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cannot apparently abstain from food without inconvenience for 
more than eight hours at a time. 

3. When exerting themselves in any way they perspire freely, 
which may account for their inordinate thirst. So great, indeed, 
is their inability to endure any privation in respect to drink, 
that they seldom leave home on the shortest expedition, whether 
by land or sea, without providing themselves with one or more 
bamboo vessels, called g0b-, containing a supply of fresh water. 

4. Loss of sleep they can bear well only when under the 
influence of strong excitement, as in turtle hunting, or at festive 
gatherings, where singing and dancing are kept up for many 
successive hours'; they have even been known to spend forty- 
eight hours at such times without taking any rest. 

5. What little cool weather there is in the latitude of their 
islands, during December and January, they dislike extremely ; 
in striking evidence of this they are found, as I will elsewhere 
meution, unconsciously concurring with the great Italian poet 
in depicting the region of punishment, for the souls of the 
wicked, as one of intense cold. After this, it will appear somg- 
what strange to say that, in spite of their aversion to what they 
consider cold weather—which never registers less than 69° F. on 
the highest elevation in South Andaman—they are careful, 
during the hot season, to avoid any lengthened exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun, and endeavour to lessen the discomfort 
caused by the heat by smearing their persons with a white-wash 
of common white clay and water.? It has long been erroneously 
believed that they have recourse to this expedient in order to 
allay the inconvenience which they would otherwise suffer from 
the bites of mosquitoes and other jungle pests; but the true 
reason for the practice is, 1 am well assured, that which I have 
above given, for the various insects which might annoy them 
are, for the most part, kept away by the smoke of the hut fire 
beside which a great portion of their time is spent when at rest, 
or when engaged in any sedentary occupation, 

6. The voices of the men are usually clear without being 
deep, while those of the women, especially when raised, are very 
shrill. 

7. The mucous membrane of the mouth is stained with 
pigment to a greater degree than was found to be the case with 
such of the natives of India as were compared with them. 

8. The general excellence of the teeth strikes one as remark- 


! Vide post “Games and Amusements,” paragraph 32. 

* I would here draw attention to the fact, that while the object in smearing 
themselves with ég- wash is to keep themselves as cool as possible, they often 
daub their bodies with /di-ob- after sundown for the opposite reason, 7.e., for the 
sake of warmth, 
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able, for not only are no precautions taken for their preservation, 
but they are used roughly, small bones being broken by them, 
and food commonly eaten at almost boiling point. The grinding 
surface of the molars is generally much abraded: five or six 
tubercles are occasionally observed in the posterior molars, but 
are not all marked with equal distinctness ; in some cases, indeed, 
they are scarcely distinguishable. The crowns of these teeth 
frequently present one long and gomparatively even surface, and 
the peculiarity is of course due to the practice above referred to, 
of grinding hard substances with them. The canines are not 
longer or more prominent than the other teeth ; caries appear to 
be rare, except with those well advanced in years. The front 
teeth of the lower jaw are generally the first cut: the first 
dentition is completed apparently at an earlier age than is usual 
among ourselves. 

Dr. Allen Thomson, F.R.S., who has kindly 
examined some of the hair microscopically, gives it as his 
opinion that the form of the transverse section is oval. Having, 
however, only a small quantity at his disposal, he has not been able 
to make a sufficient examination as yet, so he adds that, “it may 
be that some sections are oblique, but a number are certainly 
transverse, and none of them have a circular outline.” In 
“ppearance it is extremely frizzly and seems to grow in spiral 
tufts,’ but examination proves that the roots are uniformly 
distributed over the scalp: it is fine in texture and fairly 
abundant, but lustreless, and seldom more than two or three 
inches long, or five inches if the actual length when untwisted 
be measured; in a few instances it has been found to be eight 
or ten inches long, but the ends were matted, dead-like, and 
easily broken. 

2. The majority of the women every week or ten days shave 
their heads almost entirely, leaving only two narrow parallel 
lines of hair, termed gér-, from the crown to the nape of the 
neck. The gdr- is never allowed to exceed one-eighth of an inch 
in length ; therefore, as they have no means of clipping it, it is 
constantly shaven off, and a fresh gér- is made with the hair 
which has grown since the last operation.? 


! Just ten years ago it was pointed out by Dr. J. Barnard Davis, F.R.S., that 
the delicate ribbon-like hair of these islanders is exactly similarto that of the 
now extinct race of Tasmanians (“‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. ii, p. 100). 

2 I would here call attention to some errors of the artist by whom Dr. Mouat’s 
book was illustrated. He has represented the men as shaven and the women 
with their curly wigs intact, whereas it is the latter only who as a rule shave 
their heads ; and they do not go about entirely nude, but wear leaves, as will be 
explained in another place (vide post “Psychology and Morals,” para. 8, and 
“Attire,” para. 3). They are further incorrectly represented in the same 
plate as using a gipsy’s tripod for cooking purposes. 
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3. Though many of the men were and are in the habit of 
having their heads shaved like the women, the style of hair- 
dressing most affected by them before our arrival left only a 
circular patch of hair, about six or eight inches in diameter, like 
a skull cap, on the top of the head. Of late, however, they 
have indulged in many fanciful modes, such as shaving a piece 
about two or three inches broad between the forehead and the 
nape of the neck, or making a large tonsure. From this it will be 
seen that the Andamanese cannot be instanced as a tribe that 
“goes bald always,” as has been asserted.! 

4. Men will sometimes shave each other’s heads, but only 
when the services of a woman are not available; for it is one 
of the duties of the fair sex in these tribes to act as barbers, 
regarding which fact I shall have occasion to make further 
reference at another time. 

5. When, in consequence of its having attained an unusual 
length, the hair is found to be oppressively hot and difficult to 
clean, it is shaved off entirely or in part, clipping, as already 
mentioned, being impracticable, owing to the lack of a suitable 
instrument. On these occasions the eyebrows are generally 
removed, which explains Dr. Day’s remark, that “they rarely 
have eyebrows.” 

6. With the exception of the eyelashes and eyebrows, which 
are of slight growth, hair is only occasionally seen on the face, 
and then but scantily and in patches on the upper lip and chin, 
where it has a tendency to grow in spiral tufts: as it is esteemed 
a decoration it is never shaved or depilated. 

7. It has been rumoured? that there are tribes of a long- 
haired race on Interview and also on Rutland Islands; but, with 
regard to the former, none of the Northerners who have been to 
Port Blair have possessed this characteristic, or will allow that 
it is to be met with amongst their communities, while our 
relations with the inhabitants of the latter enable us to contra- 
dict the assertion, which, indeed, can only be explained by 
supposing that runaway convicts, who have frequently escaped 
thither, must have been mistaken for aborigines. 

8. That baldness has been known among them may be 
assumed from their having a word in their language to express 
it, but such cases would appear to be of very rare occurrence 
since none have come under my notice. 

9. It has been asserted that “they are in the habit of dyeing 
their hair with red ochre” ; but, whatever may have been the 
custom in former times, this is certainly not now the case, as 
they never intentionally interfere with the natural colour, but 


' 1 Vide “ Anthropology,” p. 238, by Dr. E. B. Tylor, F.R.S. 
2 « Eneyel. Brit.” 
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some of the pigment, kdi-ob-, with which they so frequently 
paint their persons sometimes accidentally adheres to their 
curly wigs, these being often used for wiping or drying their 
hands. 

10. The colour of the hair among different individuals varies 
between black, greyish-black, and sooty, the last perhaps pre- 
dominating; it is apparently uninfluenced by, and does not 
correspond with, the hue of the eye or skin; it commences to 
turn grey about the fortieth year, but the number of those who 
exceed that age being small, white hair is seldom seen. 

Development and Decay.—1. The average length of life, owing 
to excessive infant mortality as well as to the small number 
that attain old age, can hardly be reckoned as much, if at all, 
beyond 22 years. Not more than three generations of the same 
family have ever been known to be alive at the same time. 

2. Fifty years is believed to be the extreme limit of age 
among them, and the majority of those who attain it are 
women. 

3. Judging from those whose births have been registered by 
us, it would seem that physical development takes place at a 
late age as compared with natives of India, the males not 
attaining puberty till about the 16th year, and the females not 
before the 15th,'! while the maxima of stature and bulk are not 
reached till two or three years later; should the opinion thus 
formed be confirmed by further observations, the fact will serve 
to weaken the theories that have been advanced by some anthro- 
pologists to account for the phenomenon hitherto assumed to be 
of universal application, that “the period of immaturity is 
curtailed in inverse proportion to the approximation to the 
equator or the pola circle ;” but, as the same writer goes on to 
say, “ probably the latitude of the abode has no reference to 
this phenomenon ; it may more probably have some connection 
with the darkness of the skin.” 

4, Among the Andamanese, when the head is in the cus- 
tomary position, the line taken by a horizontal plane drawn 
through the meatus auditorius would, in most cases, pass through 
the apex of the facial angle, or, in exceptional cases, somewhat 
lower. I cannot entirely concur in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Brander regarding the variety of the facial type found 
among them, as he says that “some faces seem to resemble the 
Negraic, some the Malayan, and some even the Aryan in 
character ;” it is, however, a curious physiognomical fact, of 
which there can be little or no question, that a remarkable 
diversity in this respect does exist among them, though it is 


! The extreme ages for child-bearing appear to be 16 and 35 years. 
Peschel. 
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hardly sufficient to admit of the inference, which might be drawn 
from the passage just quoted, and on which the incorrect theory 
might be based, as to their being of mixed descent. I would 
add that I observed, like Dr. Brander, that these differences are 
more noticeable among the males than among the females of the 
population. 

crosses.—1. In a footnote to his interesting paper on the 
Andamanese, Dr. Day mentions that “some have entirely smooth 
hair,” and he suggests the probability of a portion of the race 
being of African origin or of mixed African descent. 

2. With the exception of three children of mixed parentage,’ 
none of whom survived more than seven or eight years, no 
examples are known of the existence of a cross-breed among 
these tribes; and, as none but these three children have been 
known to have had other than the frizzly hair which is one of 
the distinctive characteristics of the race, | have no doubt that 
Dr. Day either observed, or was informed of, the peculiarity 
occurring in their case, and his remarks must, therefore, be 
taken as applying only to them. 

3. Not only would it have been impossible for us to have 
continued so long in ignorance of the existence of any 
individuals of this race who differed so widely from their 
fellow countrymen as to have smooth hair, but additional 
evidence is afforded by the denial of the Andamanese to every 
inquiry instituted on this point. 

4. Another statement has been published which is also calcu- 
lated to mislead; it is as follows:—*“I agree with Mr. F. Day 
that the chief of Rutland Island is probably a native of India.” 
The chief here referred to, by name maia .bivela, but generally 
called by us miinshi .biela® (vide Plate VIII, fig. 2), was one of the 
best known, as he certainly was the most useful of all our 
aboriginal acquaintances. He was not only a thorough, though 
superior, specimen of the race, but his parents were so well 
known to be of pure Andamanese blood that his intimates were 
surprised to learn that a doubt regarding the purity of his 
descent should even for a moment have been entertained, and 
certainly I, and others who have for many years been associated 
with the man and his friends, see no grounds for regarding their 
statements on this point with the least suspicion. 

5. Judging from the exceptional cases above mentioned of a 
cross-breed occurring among them, it seems improbable that the 
existence of a mixed race in their midst would be tolerated, for 
all three of the children met their death by violence or neglect, 


1 Hindoo fathers and Andamanese mothers. 
2 Dr. Dobson. 
3 He died of measles in April, 1877. 
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not at the hands of their mothers, but df the male members of 
the tribe. 

Reproduction. —1. Marriages never take place till both parties 
_ have attained maturity, and generally not till a few years later; 

the usual age of the bridegroom varies from 18 to 22, and of 
the bride from 16 to 20. The result of inquiries tends to show 
that there is a slight predominance of female over male births ; 
three or four is the average number of children born of the same 
parents. The largest family known consisted of six, three only 
of whom attained maturity.’ 

2. Twins are rare, and as no instance can be recalled of both 
surviving infancy, notwithstanding all possible care being be- 
stowed on them, they are not favourably regarded. No case of 
triplets has been known to occur. Births out of wedlock are 
considered discreditable, and in the one known instance of the 
kind, the parents were married immediately after the event ; 
no difference was made in the treatment which the child 
received.” 

3. The limited fecundity of the women may in some measure 
be due to the circumstance that they never wean their babies, 
so long as they are able to suckle them, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the two youngest children are seen together at 
their mother’s breast.* 

4. The ill success in rearing their offspring is doubtless owing 
in most part to the injudicious management and petting which 
each of the mother’s friends considers right to bestow on the 
infant. It is looked upon as a compliment for every woman 
who may be nursing, to relieve the mother of this duty at 
frequent intervals; it is, therefore, no matter of surprise that 
the little one ails and dies. 

5. The proportion of deaths from violence and accident, is 
believed to amount to four or five per cent. 

6. Barrenness is rare, as are also cases of stillborn children. 
No drugs or other contrivances are employed in order to 
increase or limit reproduction. 

Abnormalities—1. Excessive development of fat about the 
gluteal region is frequently observable among the adult women. 


' It is said that more children are born during the rains than at any other 
season of the year. 


2 Vide post ‘‘ Marriage,” paragraph 4. 

* On this subject Dr. Brander remarks as follows :— 

“They mostly possess considerable mammary development, and the glands in 
many cases seem to be in a chronic state of functional activity. This may be 
due to the late period to which they suckle their young (even to three or four 
years), or to another purpose to which the milk is applied.” . . . (vide post, 
“Shaving.”) [As will be seen from Plate VIII, fig. 1, the mamme are pyriform 


rather than spherical: with the advance of years they become flaccid and 
elongated. | 
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Dr. Dobson, in noticing a marked case of this kind, drew atten- 
tion to the fact of its differing from steatopyga, thereby distin- 
guishing them in this respect from Hottentots. 

2. Albinism and polydactylism are unknown, and only one 
case of erythrism, and that of a faint type, has been observed, or 
is known to the natives of our acquaintance. 

3. No instance appears of obliquity of vision, of cleft palate, 
absence of teeth, or of supernumerary teeth, and only one of 
prognathism and hare-lip respectively. Cases of “ Darwin’s 
point ” in the ear are constantly met with. 

Pathology.—1. No idiots, maniacs, or lunatics have ever yet 
been observed among them, and this is not because those so 
afflicted are killed or confined by their fellows, for the greatest 
care and attention are invariably paid to the sick, aged, and 
helpless. Two or three cases of hunchback and lateral cur- 
vature of the spine have come under notice, but instances of the 
kind are evidently very rare. 

2. It has often been observed, that though the Andamanese 

waste away very rapidly in sickness, they regain flesh with 
equal facility when convalescent ; but, nevertheless, they possess 
so little vital power, that they readily succumb to diseases 
against which others usually struggle successfully’ ; indeed, they 
appear to suffer as much, if not more, than individuals of alien 
| races from the febrile disorders—mainly attributable to malaria, 
so prevalent throughout these islands—which frequently lay 
the foundation of chest complaints, from which they rarely 
recover. 
3. Pulmonary consumption and other forms of pectoral disease 
are among the chief causes of mortality among these tribes.* 
| These disorders do not appear to be confined to, or to be 
more prevalent in, certain districts, but there is little doubt 
that they have been most frequent amongst those living in the 
homes provided for their benefit in and near our settlements in 
South Andaman.‘ 


! In no other particular does this case appear to differ from the rest. 

2 This not only refers to maladies introduced by the alien population, such as 
measles, venereal diseases, &c., but to those complaints from which they suffered 
| prior to the establishment of the settlement. 

3 In reference to complaints of this nature, it may interest some to know that 
Dr. De Jongh’s cod liver oil was largely used in the homes, and with ccnsiderable 
benefit to the — several recoveries having resulted therefrom. From 
inquiry it would seem that cases of constipation are comparatively rare, and 
that diarrhcea is almost the habitual state of their excretory functions. 

* As this circumstance was traced to the system of giving them clothes to be 
worn at our various stations, and when visited by Europeans, it was deemed 
advisable to modify the regulation and to supply them only with drawers, 


leaving the upper part of the body exposed. A marked improvement in the 
general health resulted from this change. 


| 
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4, Epilepsy is a recognised form of malady, and is considered 
as peculiar to certain individuals, but the fits are not regarded 
in a superstitious light. Cutaneous diseases of a scaly character 
occasionally occur, but do not appear to be of a serious kind. 
Leprosy is as yet unknown among them. The physical pain 
caused by injuries seems less acute than that suffered under 
similar circumstances by Europeans, and all wounds, as a general 
rule, heal rapidly. 

5. A few years ago (1877), an epidemic of ophthalmia occurred, 
principally among the people of South Andaman, and, during 
the few months it lasted, about fifty persons were attacked, 
many of whom suffered entire or partial loss of sight. The 
origin of the outbreak was obscured in doubt, and it does not 
appear that the disease was previously known to the aborigines. 

6. They have never yet been afflicted with small-pox, and only 
once with measles, viz., in 1877, when it was computed that 
nearly 20 per cent. of the sufferers, who comprised a large 
proportion of the population, succumbed. This disease was 
introduced by a batch of convicts from Madras, who, in spite of 
all the precautions that were taken, communicated it to others 
in the settlement, from whom it spread to the Andamanese. 
The contagion spread to the people of Middle and North 
Andaman, but only those patients who were living within a few 
miles of our settlement could be attended to by our medical 
officers ; the treatment to which the remainder had recourse, 
was that commonly adopted among them in fever cases.’ The 
ravages committed by this epidemic among the unfortunate 
aborigines can only be compared, though on a small scale, to the 
effects of a similar outbreak among the Fijians, shortly after the 
annexation of their islands to the British Crown.? 


1 Vide post “ Medicine,” paragraph 2. 

2 Before leaving this part of my subject it is necessary to mention that, within 
the last eight years, they have been visited for the first time by that terrible 
scourge, syphilis, the introduction of which was traced to a few Indian convicts 
whose duties brought them much in contact with the aboriginal inmates of the 
homes ; the ravages already committed have been most lamentable, and there 
seems now no hope of checking its spread throughout the various islands forming 
Great Andaman: this is due to a few of the original sufferers having refused to 
submit to the system of segregation which was determined upon at the principal 
home at Viper Island, where all those who were known to be affected were placed 
in a separate building. Although allowed every indulgence short of liberty to 
associate with those who were in health, a few of them found the restraint too 
irksome, and effected their escape one night by swimming from the island, and to 
them have been traced many fresh cases that subsequently occurred in various 
jungle encampments. Had it not been for this it might have been possible to 
confine the disease to those first affected (then numbering about 80), for after 
their isolation from the rest, no fresh cases occurred at Viper. Thus, unhappily, 
this terrible malady has now extended over a very considerable area, probably 
not less than two-thirds of Great Andaman. The rapid spread of the contagion 
has been greatly attributable to the almost universal practice which prevails 
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Medicine.—1. The diseases most common among these tribes 
are :— 


1st, malarial fever (did-dirya-). 
2nd, catarrh (ngi‘rib-). 

3rd, coughs (6'dag-). 

4th, rheumatism (mdl-). 

5th, phthisis. 

6th, pneumonia. 

7th, heart disease." 

2. In febrile complaints the treatment adopted by those living 
in the interior, and less frequently by the coast dwellers,? is the 
following :—A bed is made for the patient of the leaves of the 
Trigonostemon longifolius (guigma-), and his body is rubbed with 
these leaves, which are sometimes first boiled, while he sniffs at 
some crushed pieces of the same ; after a time chii‘luga-* is given 
him to drink, and then with some of their patent ointment, 
koi‘ob-, which is not used internally, as has been supposed,* the 
upper lip is painted and also the neck, if the invalid be married. 
When the fever is accompanied by pains in the chest or head, 
a chau‘ga-td-* is tied tightly round the part affected, as this is 
believed to act as a charm, internal pains being always ascribed 
to the malign influence of evil spirits. During the course of the 
fever, the patient is constantly rubbed with giyma- leaves by 
one or more friends who insist also upon his swallowing large 
quantities of chiilnga- ; scarifying is never practised at such times. 
As only a small proportion of cases of this kind have a fatal 
result, great faith is placed in the treatment above described, 
and, at all events, it is certain that no injurious effects are 
caused by it. 

3. The first half of the rainy season is usually the most sickly 
time with them, as with ourselves, in regard to fever and bowel 


among the women of suckling each other’s infants; in fact many parents have 
thus become tainted with the disease, the characteristics of which have in almost 
every case been most strongly marked, presenting an interesting study to the 
medical officers who have had charge of the patients. Great benefit was derived 
from the treatment and remedies (mercury and iodide of potassium) usua!!y 
employed in Europe, but time alone will show how far our efforts will avail to 

revent the disease from infecting the entire population, if, indeed, it do not, as 
in certain parts of Australia, lead to the early extermination of the race. 

1 Because of the insidious nature, and (to them) mysterious origin, of the last 
three named diseases, they say that either .é-rem-chdu‘gala has shot the sufferer, 
or .ju'ru-win- has speared him: regarding these evil spirits further reference will 
be found at “ Death and Burial” (paragraph 25), and “ Religious Beliefs and 
Demonology ” (paragraphs 12 and 14). 

2 The reason for this will be found under “ Tribal Communities,” paragraph 5. 

3 Vide Appendix B, No. 63. 

+ Vide Appendix B, No. 60. 
5 Vide Mouat, p. 306. 
© Vide Appendix B, No. 44. 
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affections. Those natives who have been long with us, have 
great: faith in our medicines, especially in the efticacy of quinine 
for curing fever, from which, as exposure is very trying to their 
constitutions, they suffer greatly when living in the clearings we 
have made at Port Blair. ; 

4. For a cold in the head they merely remain at home and 
nurse themselves, crouching over the fire; for a cough, sea-water 
is often drunk, or they will chew the thick portion of the long 
leaves of a plant called ji-ni- (of the Alpinia species), and when 
the bitter juice has been extracted and swallowed, tie the chewed 
fibre round the neck ; if benefit be not derived from this, they 
then take a piece of the upper portion of the stem of the Cala- 
mosagus laciniosus, called pér-, and, removing the bark, chew the 
rest, and swallow the sap. Many cures having been attributed 
to the wonderful properties of the two descriptions of chi-lnga-, 
one or two quarts daily are prescribed to the unhappy patient, 
until the cough leaves him. 

5. In cases of rheumatism and paralysis, a chaw-ga-td- is tied 
round the parts affected, and chiilnga-, moist, as found, is rubbed 
into them: if no relief is experienced within a day or so, warm 
water is poured over the suffering members, which are then 
shampooed; should no improvement result, even after these 
measures, recourse is had to scarification; this is done witha 
quartz or glass flake, by a woman, generally the wife or one near 
of kin to the sufferer. It has been noticed that but few of those 
who have been attacked by rheumatism in the jungle ever 
regain the full use of their limbs. 

6. In phthisis, or when any internal organ is diseased, steps 
are taken by the friends of the patient to defeat the machina- 
tions of the evil one, to whom the victim’s sufferings are attri- 
buted ; to this end, one or more chdu‘ga-td- are first fastened 
tightly over the seat of pain, a lump of black beeswax, to-bul- 
pid-,' is then held over a fire till it begins to melt, when it is 
instantly applied, being passed rapidly over the flesh ; the wax 
which adheres is not removed, but wears off in a few days. 
The patient is also subjected to pressure with the hands by a 
relative or friend of the same sex, while an attendant frequently 
sucks the skin. Scarification is the dernier ressort when the bad 
symptoms increase.’ 

7. Every attention is paid to the wants and wishes of the 
sick, and the friends do all in their power to effect recovery, but 
no charms, excepting the chdw‘ga-td-, are employed in the hope of 


1 Vide Appendix B, No. 57. 

2 As many bad cases of lung disease among those in the homes have been 
successfully treated with cod liver oil, they have now great faith in that 
medicine. 
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averting or curing illness; after recovery, no ceremonies of 
purification take place. 

8. With respect to these necklaces of human bones, it should 
be stated that it is not considered necessary that the bones used 
for this purpose should have belonged to an adult, those of a 
child or of one long since dead, are considered equally efficacious ; 
the belief is that they cure diseases, and shield the wearer in 
some measure from the machinations of evil spirits, through 
the intervention of the disembodied spirit, who is supposed to be 
gratified by, and aware of, the respect thus paid to his memory. 
Loose teeth, obtained from human skulls and jaw bones, 
are sometimes strung together as necklaces, or, if too few 
for such a purpose, they are included among the pieces of bone 
which are broken up to form the chdu'ga- tae ; turtle bones are 
also sometimes added under similar circumstances. 

9. The skull and jawbone are carried, either separately or 
together, merely as mementoes, and are not accredited with 
any peculiar virtues. 

10. During pregnancy, the women eat in moderation, but 
delight in as great a variety of food as possible, telling their 
husbands day by day what to procure for them’; they are also 
in the habit of taking as much active exercise as possible, as 
they believe it conduces to an easy accouchement, and the same 
reason is given for the custom, common among them, of con- 
suming small quantities of té/a-dg-* from time to time; but this 
practice may be traced with more probability to the fact that 
the appetite of persons in an anemic condition is generally 
fanciful and depraved, such substances as “ lime, chalk, or slate 
pencil being sometimes greedily devoured by them.” 

11. When about to be confined, the custom is for the hus- 
band, and some of the woman’s female friends, to attend on her ; 
she is placed in a sitting posture, the left leg is stretched out, 
and the right knee brought up, so as to enable her to clasp it 
with her arms. Her husband supports her back and presses her 
as desired, while her female friends hold a leaf screen, kd:pa- 
ja tnga- over the lower part of her person, and assist her, to the 
best of their ability, in the delivery and in the removal of the 
after-birth ; the umbilical cord is severed by means of a Cyrena 
shell (now a steel blade is often used), and when the infant has 
been washed in cold water, its skin is gently scraped with the 
shell. Publicity is not courted on these occasions, as has been 
asserted,* but all, save those whose services are required, continue 
their occupations as usual. Soon after the delivery, some warm 


1 Further allusion to this subject will be made under “ Tabu.” a 
2 Vide Appendix B, No. 58. 
Tide Mouat, p. 294, 
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water is-given to the woman to drink; she is also fed with 
meat gravy, and the water in which shell or other fish have been 
boiled ; after a time, should she desire it, fish, shell-fish, yams, 
or fruit are given her, but no meat.’ During the first two or 
three days, she remains in a sitting posture, propped up by 
articles arranged so as to form a couch. As might be sup ‘ 
from the active habits and unsophisticated manners of these 
people, their women rarely suffer much during labour and child- 
birth ; in fact, no instances of difficult delivery are known.? 

12. For ear-ache, head-ache, and tooth-ache, recourse is had, in 
the first instance, to the chduga-td-, then to scarification, should 
the pain continue and cause swelling, 

13. In cases of skin disease, they afford relief, at least from 
irritation, by applying to the parts affected a large smooth stone, 
previously warmed over a fire. 

14. When a wound is inflicted by a thorn, flint, shell, 
&c., hot water is poured over it from a Cyrena shell, which is 
then heated and applied to the part as hot as it can be borne ; 
or, if the injury be slight, sea-bathing is prescribed, as it is said 
to expedite the healing process. In treating a boil, they scarify 
all round the swelling in order to reduce the inflammation, and 
afterwards bathe it with chi@lnga- “lotion.” This substance is 
also taken internally when suffering from dysentery, while for 
diarrhcea they swallow small quantities of a whitish clay, called 
kétréo-. 

15. The larve of bees found attached to honeycombs is eaten 
to correct constipation, or, if in season, the fruits of two trees, 
Oropa- and chdb-, which are much relished, and not without 
reason. 

16. Their method of treating a case of epilepsy is to sprinkle 
the patient with cold water, and then to scarify his brow. 

17. When bitten by a snake (especially a venomous one), if 
they succeed in killing it, they cut it open, and apply the kidney 
fat to the wound, rubbing it in for some time; should they fail 
in capturing the reptile, a ligament is tied above the bite, and 
the surrounding flesh is scarified. Deaths from snake bites, 
though not unknown, are rare. The late chief of the Middle 
Strait community died in a few hours from the bite of a certain 
tree snake called ¢d:ga-jobo-,? in September, 1878, and another 


! During menstruation they abstain from pork, Paradozrurus, turtle, honey, 
and yams, and live upon certa:n varieties of fish, sour fruits, iguanas, and prawns. 

2 The custom known byethe name of courade, or the paternal lying-in, is quite 
-unknown among the Andamanese. 

3 This snake is raid to be the most deadly, after which the lé-raba- and wéra- 
jibo- are the most dreaded. The last appears to be the Opheophagus Klaps. 
Further allusion to the ld‘raba- and the wd'ra-jébo- will be made under 
Superstitions.” 
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case of a similar kind occurred a few years since in McPherson’s 
Strait. When bitten by a centipede on the leg or hand, urine is 
applied ; less inconvenience seems to be caused by these injuries 
to the Andamanese than to the natives of other countries, 
although the insects are here larger than in many districts, mea- 
suring sometimes as much as eight inches. The scorpions, on the 
other hand, are small and comparatively innocuous; no attention 
is therefore paid to the bites they inflict. 

18. Elephantiasis appears never to have occurred among them ; 
but since seeing cases of this complaint among the Nicobarese, 
they have given it a name, /d‘pi-, from /d:pike, to swell (asa 
bruise). 

19. Bandages of leaves are applied to gunshot wounds, ulcers, 
fractures, sprains, or bruises. 

Physiognomy.—1. When an Andamanese is in good spirits, his 
eyes sparkle and the surrounding skin is slightly wrinkled, 
while the corners of the mouth, which is partially opened, are 
drawn back ; if he be in low spirits the eyes are directed to the 
ground, the forehead is transversely wrinkled in the centre, and 
the lips are closed, but the corners of the mouth are not de- 
pressed; under the influence of great grief the nostrils are 
observed to dilate. 

2. In thinking deeply, or while endeavouring to understand 
the construction of some object, the eyes are fixed intently on 
it, and a slight elevation of the lower lid is noticeable. 

3. Astonishment is expressed by the eyebrows being raised, 
the mouth opened a little and covered with the left hand, 
while the right hand is brought smartly to the left side 
just above the heart ; a man will also, on being reminded of an 
unintentional omission to fulfil some promise, act either in this 
manner, or he will slap his thigh and then place the hand over 
his opened mouth. Women show their surprise (and also joy) 
by striking the thigh, which is raised for the purpose, with the 
open hand. To this practice may be attributed the mistaken 
notion entertained by an early writer,’ that “their salutation is 
performed by lifting up a leg and smacking with their hand the 
lower part of the thigh.” 

4. Indications of slyness, guilt, and jealousy can be detected 
in the eye only. 

5. Disgust is shown by throwing the head back, dilating the 
nostrils, drawing down the corners of the mouth, and slightly 
protruding the lower lip: no expiration is, however, made. 

6. Shame is evinced by the head being averted, the eyes 


lowered, and the hands raised so as to conceal the portion of the 
face exposed to view. 


1 Colebrooke. 
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7. Defiance is expressed by raising and slightly averting the 
head, and slowly uttering the word drtdé-log-ba, which is equiva- 
lent to “ try it on.” 

8. Women and children, when too frightened to run away, 
throw themselves on their faces on the ground and raise shrill 
cries, while men, under similar circumstances, show their alarm 
by falling backwards, with their hands uplifted, and their eyes 
rolling. Laughter is sometimes carried to such an extreme as 
to bring tears. 

9. When very angry a man does not stamp his foot, but he 
places his left hand, palm uppermost, between his teeth, and 
glares fiercely at some object on the ground near the offender ; 
he, at the same time, raises some weapon with his right hand, 
and utters, as well as the position of the other hand permits, 
words of terrible import. 

10. A man, if threatening another, does not clench his fist, 
but will seize some weapon or missile, and express his intention 
of inflicting an injury with it. 

11. A dogged or obstinate expression is indicated by averting 
the head, closing the lips, lowering the eyes, as if ignoring the 
presence of others, and frowning slightly. 

12. When sneering, the teeth are clenched, the upper lip 
slightly curled, and the eyes are fixed on some object near the 
person addressed. 

13. Children, when sulky, behave much as those in other lands, 
for they pout, frown, and utter noises which betoken discontent. 

14. When a man wishes to show that he cannot prevent 
something being done, or cannot himself do something, he averts 
his head and pouts his lips, but does not shrug his shoulders. 

15. In beckoning, the head is nodded vertically and a hand 
outstretched, the fingers with the knuckles uppermost being 
waved towards himself. 

16. In affirmation the head is nodded vertically, in negation 
it is shaken laterally. 

Motions.—1. The attitudes of these savages are usually easy ; 
the body when in motion is fairly balanced, the leg, if standing, 
is straightened ; the foot is usually evenly planted, with the toes 
turned slightly outward; when stalking game they go on tip- 
toe, but, as a rule, the gait is energetic only under momentary 
excitement. The average length of a man’s pace on level 
ground is 29-30 inches, and of a woman’s about 24 inches. 
The arms (which they swing when walking) are habitually held 
with the palms turned inward. If pointing to any object, they 
usually do so with one fingtr, and not with the open hand. 

2. In climbing up a rope or large creeper they proceed hand 
over hand with great rapidity, assisted by the big and second 
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toes of each foot; if a tree is branched they will scramble up 
it almost as quickly as if scaling a ladder, and though when 
“swarming” a mast or cocoa-nut tree they clasp the trunk in 
the usual manner with the arms and legs, their movements are 
more rapid, and they are less easily fatigued, than are the 
generality of natives of India; in descending also they display 
the same activity. 

3. I have observed a peculiar trick among young men and 
women, after a lengthened rest or after engaging in some 
sedentary occupation, of twisting their bodies from side to side 
in order to stretch the muscles of the back. In doing this they 
produce a succession of sounds like that caused by cracking the 
joints of one’s fingers. 

4. Their favourite position in taking temporary rest after any 
violent or prolonged exertion is the ordinary Oriental posture 
between sitting and standing, «.¢., squatting on their heels; if 
very much exhausted they either sit or lie down. 

5. The usual attitude in sleep (vide Plate IX, fig. 2) is to 
lie on one side, preferably the right, with the knees bent so as 
toallow of the hand of the upper arm being placed between the 
thighs and the other hand under the head, which is raised on 
some impromptu pillow, such as a bundle or a roll of sleeping 
mat. 

6. Many are able to shut one eye without closing the other, 
but they do not appear to possess the power of moving the ears 
or scalp. They can extend one finger without opening the hand. 
No tricks of sleight of hand are known to, or attempted by 
them. 

7. Much use is made of the feet in holding and in picking up 
light objects, and the great toe is in a considerable degree 
opposable. When a heavy load has to be moved they prefer 
pushing to dragging it.’ 

Physical Powers and senses.—1. Though for a short distance 
heavier loads are often borne, the maximum of a man’s burden 
is about 40 lbs.; this he will on occasion carry for as much as 
15 miles through the jungles between sunrise and sunset, 
‘a distance rarely exceeded in one day under any circum- 
stances, or for more than two or three days in succession. This 
has been particularly remarked when they have been in pursuit 
of runaway convicts, for, if they fail in coming up with them 
within the third day, they are wont to take a long rest, unless 
strong inducements are offered by way of inciting them to 
further efforts. 


! They do not understand, or, at least, do not carry into practice, the principle 


-of pushing or dragging a weight simultaneously, whether in silence or tothe 
‘sound of the voice. 
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2. Unlike the natives of India, the men allow scarce any 
weight to rest on the head; the entire strain is thrown on the 
shoulders and back by passing the cord to which the load is 
attached across the chest. As this mode would with women be 
attended with inconvenience on account of the chip-,) besides 
causing injury to the breasts, the cord is in their case brought 
over the head,? and the back is bent in order to reduce the 
pressure. 

3. In his account of a visit to the Naga Hills, about ten years 
ago,® Mr. S. E. Peal makes allusion to the “ peculiar noise, like a 
whistle or note on a flute, clear and plain, and seeming to come 
from the chest, made by Naganis when carrying loads and 
distressed.” The same peculiarity is noticeable under similar 
circumstauces among the Andamanese of both sexes. 

4. Running is seldom practised by them except for a short 
distance when hunting, &c., and four or five hundred yards 
appears to be the greatest extent of ground they can cover with- 
out halting or slackening speed. Though in running or walking 
on a good road they are generally passed without difficulty by 
natives of India, their superiority in the jungles is at once 
manifest when the beaten track is left ; and, in the ease and 
rapidity with which they are able to bound over rocks, fallen 
trees, mangrove roots, and other obstacles, few, if any, would 
care, or be able, to compete with them. 

5. Both coastmen and “junglees” are, as a rule, gifted with 
extremely keen sight. It was, however, found impossible to 
gauge their powers by the test papers* in consequence of their 
inability to count; but many satisfactory proofs of their acute- 
ness of vision have been afforded, as, for instance, by the manner 
in which, while coasting along the shore or when threading their 
way through the jungle, they detect birds or other objects, so 
hidden by the dense foliage of their forests as to be hardly 
distinguishable, even when pointed out, to more than ordinarily 
sharp-eyed Europeans and others. 

6. The inland tribes have especially keen scent, and are able 
from an almost incredible distance to specify, and direct their 
steps towards, any particular tree that may happen to be in 
blossom ; their sense of taste is also strongly developed, enabling 
them to discriminate between the various flowers from which 
the bees have produced their honey. 

7. On the other hand, while the coastmen are not deficient in 


1 Vide Appendix B, No. 24. ; 

2 A peculiarity in the conformation of the female skull due to this practice will 
be hereefter noted, under the heading of “ Deformations.” 

3 Vide ‘¢ Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal,” vol. xli, part 1, 1872. 

* Viz., those used in the Army for recruiting purposes. 
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these points, they are found to surpass the natives of the interior 
in their sense of hearing, which is so acute that they commonly 
spear turtles on the darkest nights, though able to direct their 
aim only by the slight sound made by the animal when rising 
to the surface to take breath. “.ng’ab-milwa-” (you deaf 
person !) is a term of reproach often applied by the coast people 
to those dwelling inland, in allusion to the admitted inferiority 
of the latter in this respect. 

Psychology and Morals.—1. It has been remarked with regret 
by all interested in the race, that intercourse with the alien 
population has, generally speaking, prejudically affected their 
morals ; and that the candour, veracity, and self-reliance they 
manifest in their savage and untutored state are, when they 
become associated with foreigners, to a great extent lost, and 
habits of untruthfulness, dependence, and sloth engendered. 

2. Though there are some grounds for the opinion hitherto 
held regarding their fearlessness, our more recent relations with 
them prove that the surprising courage and apparent utter reck- 
lessness of life which they manifested in their early encounters 
with us were due rather to their ignorance of, and disbelief in, 
any foe more powerful than themselves, or with means of 
destruction more deadly than their own. Probably nothing short 
of despair or uncontrollable rage would ever induce any of them 
to make an attack in which they have not a decided advantage, 
real or imaginary. All is regarded as fair in war, and cunning 
and treachery are considered worthy of commendation ; in short, 
the high type of courage common among most civilised, and a 
few savage, nations appears to be totally lacking among the 
Andamanese ; nevertheless, those who evince courage are much 
admired, and poltroons are objects of general ridicule.’ When 
apprized of the existence of danger, they usually evince extreme 
caution, and only venture upon an attack when well assured, 
that, by their superior numbers, they can put the enemy to flight, 
or will be able, by stratagem, to surprise and overpower him. 

3. At the same time certain traits which have been noticeable 
in their dealings with us would give colour to the belief that 
they are not altogether lacking in the sense of honour, and have 
some faint idea of the meaning of justice. An amusing incident 
is related by Dr. Day on this point. It appears that on a certain 


1 Their conduct on occasions of personal risk is, however, generally governed by 
the consideration that “discretion is the better part of valour,” and that 
“ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 
hey thus resemble the South Sea islanders spoken of by Sir J. Lubbock who, 


“though not cowards, regard it as much less disgraceful to run away from an 
enemy with whole bones than to fight and be wounded.” 
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occasion “they brought in some escaped convicts, whom, how- 
ever, they first plundered, besides removing every bit of iron 
from the boat in which they had escaped. On being taxed with 
this they at first pleaded surprise, then said they would make 
restitution, and brought a canoe as an exchange for the mischief 
they had done to the government boat. At first this was not 
quite understood and the canoe was sent back, but they returned 
it next day, explaining that they desired it to be kept as a 
reimbursement for the injury they had done to the government 
boat, so no longer considered the canoe theirs.” 

4. As another example of the same kind :—when the present 
penal colony at Port Blair was first established, the aborigines 
were observed to refrain trom shooting at any of the chain-gung 
prisoners, evidently judging that they at least could not be 
voluntary invaders of their territory, and to confine their hostility 
to the petty oiticers and others not in chains, till these at last, 
finding themselves in constant danger, sought and obtained 
permission to varry on their duties in fetters. 

5. Much mutual affection is displayed in their social relations, 
and, in their dealings with strangers, the same characteristic is 
observable when once a good understanding has been established. 

6. It is a noteworthy trait, and one that deserves high com- 
mendation, that every care and consideration are paid by all 
classes to the very young, the weak, the aged, and the helpless, 
and these, being made special objects of interest and attention, 
invariably fare better in regard to the comforts and necessaries 
of daily life than any of the otherwise more fortunate members 
of the community. 

7. Andamanese children are reproved for being impudent 
and forward, but discipline is not enforced by corporal punish- 


' It may not be unworthy of notice to record here yet another instance of 
generosity of disposition displayed by one of these savages. In January, 1877, a 
party of 24 Bhil convicts eftected their escape: all but some 11 or 12 were soon 
re-captured. ‘Those still at large proved desperate, showing by their murderous 
assault on some aborigines, who had unconsciously approached their hiding place 
in the jungle, that they were prepared to resist capture at all hazards. The 
chief “‘ miinshi” .bi'ela (vide Plate VIII, fig. 2) thereupon headed a party of his 
tribe and some policemen, and, in spite of the parched condition of the soil—it 
being then late in February—succeeded in tracking the runaways, who had pene- 
trated several miles into an unfrequented part of the jungle. Refusing to surrender 
themselves they were attacked, with the result that all were either captured or 
shot down. On being asked by the Chief Commissioner what reward would be 
most acceptable for the service the aborigines had performed on this occasion, 
-biela replied that he would prefer to anything else that the Chief Commissioner 
should remit the remaining portion of the six months’ sentence passed on four 
members of a Middle Andaman tribe, who, a few months before, had been 
convicted of shooting, at Kyd Island, some Chinamen engaged in collecting edible 
birds’ nests. The prisoners were almost unknown to .tiela, and their release, 
therefore, could no more have concerned him personally than did their punishment. 
His request was granted, 
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ment; they are early taught to be generous and self-denying, 
and the special object of the fasting period, regarding which I 
shall hope to speak to you on another occasion, seems to be to 
test the fortitude and powers of endurance of the lads and lasses 
before entering upon the cares and responsibilities of married © 
life. The duties of showing respect and hospitality to friends 
and visitors being impressed upon them from their early 
years, all guests are well treated; every attention is paid to their 
wants, the best food at their host’s disposal is set before them, 
and, ere they take their leave, some tokens of regard or goodwill 
are bestowed, or, to speak more correctly, interchanged. Stran- 
gers visiting an encampment for the first time are welcomed if 
introduced by some mutual friend.' 

8. It has been observed by ethnologists who have described 
certain other primitive races, that modesty and morality are not 
dependent on, or to be gauged by, the amount of covering which 
is deemed requisite by either sex. The Andamanese present 
another instance in point ; and in the esteem in which they hold 
these virtues, and the self-respect which characterises their 
intercourse with each other, may even be said to compare 
favourably with that existing in certain ranks among civilised 
races.” 

9. In the manufacture of their weapons, utensils, and other 
articles, they habitually display a remarkable amount of perse- 
verance and industry, spending hour after hour in laboriously 
striking pieces of iron with a stone hammer for the purpose of 
forming spear or arrow-heads, or in improving the shape of a 
bow, &c.,even though there be no necessity, immediate or pro- 
spective, to stimulate them to such efforts. The incentive is 
evidently a spirit of emulation, each one priding himself on being 
able to produce work which will excel, or at least compare not 
unfavourably with, that of his neighbours. 

10. Selfishness is not among their characteristics, for they 
‘frequently make presents of the best that they possess, and do 
not reserve, much less make, weapons, &c., of superior workman- 
ship for their own private use; at the same time it must be 


1 On seeing a stranger at a gathering, it would be asked: 61 mij-a? (who is 
he?) or, if the visitor be senior to the inquirer, 6/ mij‘ola? (who is that elder 
or chief ?) 

2 Women are so modest that they will not renew their leaf aprons in the 
presence of one another, but retire to a secluded spot for this purpose; even 
when parting with one of their béd- appendages to a femule friend the delicacy 
they manifest for the feelings of the bystanders in their mode of removing it 
almost amounts to prudishness. Coarse conversation appears to be of rare 
occurrence and to meet with little or no encouragement. Remarks on the personal 
appearance or peculiarities of friends or blood relatives are considered harmless, 
but if made in reference to a wife or husband would be regarded as indelicate 
and objectionable, and resented accordingly. 
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confessed that it is tacitly understood that an equivalent should 
be rendered for every gift. 

11. Certain psychological affinities between them and the 
Papuans having been pointed out in my last paper renders it 
unnecessary for me again to draw your attention to these points. 

12. When out of temper with anyone they never defame his 
relatives or use improper expressions, as is so common a practice 
among natives of India, but merely indulge in mild terms of 
abuse, such as the following :— 


ng ab-ted-inga td:paya! (You liar!) 

(You duffer !), 

ng im-jabagya! or ng ab-migutigpt chaya! (You fool !) 
ng i-china! (You long head !) 

ng ig-ché-ronga-lanta ! (You long nose !) 

ng ig-panamaya! (You sunken-eyed one !) 

ng id-kinabya! or ng’i-gorobya ! (You skin and bone !) 


A quarrel, as may be supposed, generally results from this style 
of address." 

13. With the exception of those who have lived with us away 
from their friends from birth or early childhood, not a case can 
be cited in which a preference is not manifested for a jungle life, 
even after a sojourn of many years at the Orphanage or Homes 
at Port Blair. 

14. Opportunities for comparing the mental capacity of the 
cliildren with those of other races have been few, but these have 
tended to show that, up to the age of 12 or 14, they possess 
quite as much intelligence as ordinary middle-class children of 
civilised races when competing in subjects in which they have 
been instructed in common; but the precociousness of intellect 
which has so often been remarked in the very young does not 
appear to be long maintained. Dr. Brander, who was for some 
time in charge of the Andaman Hospital, gave it as his opinion, 
that as a race “they are not deficient in brain power; it rather 
lies dormant and unused in their savage state ;’ and he mentions 
the case of an aboriginal patient of 12 years of age, who had 
been educated in the Ross Orphanage School, and who, in spite 
of his tender years, could yet read English and Urdu fluently, 
as well as speak and write in both these languages, retaining 
also a knowledge of his mother tongue. He had, besides, 
acquired a fair knowledge of arithmetic. I may add that this is 
not an exceptional case, for I could instance others, and one lad 
in particular, who was his superior. 

15. More lengthened observations than have hitherto been 


! Vide post “ Laws,” paragraph 1. 
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possible are required before we can speak with certainty 
regarding the extent, limits, and conditions of heredity among 
this race; but it has been noticed that, as a general rule, the 
have excellent memories, especially on those subjects in whic 
the intellects of their ancestors have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously exercised or cultivated in the savage state. The follow- 
ing passage will afford an illustration of the intelligence displayed 
by these people on such subjects. It is taken from the late Mr. 
Kurz’s Report on the Vegetation of the Andaman Islands :— 
“While I was in the Andamans | was in the habit of consulting 
people (convicts) from the most different parts of India for the 
native names of the plants. As a general result, I may state 
that the Burmans were best acquainted with the flora of the 
Andamans, but they are by no means equal to the Andamanese 
in accuracy and certainty of determination. While the Burmans 
were obliged continually to cut into the bark to recognise the 
trees, the Andamanese readily gave their names, and I could rely 
upon their statements, which was not the case at all with those 
of the Burmese.” 

16. Instances have been observed among them of individuals 
possessing strong wills and vivid powers of imagination: as a 
race they do not appear to be subject tp trances, illusions, 
or somnambulism, but, like many other savages, they place 
implicit faith in dreams, shaping their conduct in superstitious 
conformity to the warning or advice supposed to have been 
conveyed therein. 

Magic and Witchcraft.—1. There are, however, as I mentioned 
in my last paper, certain individuals in these tribes, known as 
b6ko-pai-ad- (lit., a dreamer), who are credited with the possession 
of supernatural powers, such as second sight, expressed by the 
term drami‘ga-td-rabanga-, and of a mysterious influence over the 
fortunes and lives of their neighbours. It is thought that they 
can bring trouble, sickness, and death upon those who fail to 
evince their belief in them in some substantial form! ; they thus 
generally manage to obtain the best of everything, for it is 
considered foolhardy to deny them, and they do not scruple to 
ask for any article to which they may take a fancy. 

2. These quasi-seers are invariably of the male sex, and it 
sometimes even happens that a young boy is looked upon as a 
“coming ” dko-paiad-, their position being generally in the first 
instance attained by relating an extraordinary dream, the details 


1 This reminds one somewhat of the disease makers of Tanna (New 
Hebrides), who are supposed to cause disease and death by burning nahak 
(rubbish, principally refuse of food), and who are propitiated by continual 
presents. The practice of burning beeswax, in order to cause injury to an 
enemy, will be mentioned under “ Superstitions,” para. 13. 
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of which are declared to have been borne out subsequently by 
some unforeseen event, as, for instance, a sudden death by 
accident. 

3. In order to maintain his status it is necessary for an 
bko-pai'ad- to give fresh evidences of his powers from time to 
time, for, so long as his companions have faith in him; he is the 
constant recipient of presents of all kinds, which are unblush- 
ingly given’ and accepted as bribes to curry favour. 

4, Sometimes, owing to the multiplicity of these gifts, it is 
inconvenient to the dkho-pai‘ad- to take charge of them; he 
then enters into an arrangement with the donors that such 
articles as he does not at present need shall be available for his 
use or appropriation whenever he may require them; hence 
many individuals possess property which is said to be rd-dare 
(i.e, bespoken) by a certain seer, and which is, therefore, not 
available for presentation to anyone else. 

5. If a disaster occur which they think might have been 
averted had the dko-pai‘ad- chosen to exercise his powers, they 
are said sometimes to conspire to kill him, but so greatly is he 
feared that not a single instance is known of anyone having 
ventured to carry such a plan into execution. 

6. The position and influence possessed by a seer are not 
affected by his falling ill, but if some serious misfortune occur to 
him, such as the death of a child, it is looked upon as asign that 
his power is waning, or that he has at least lost a portion of it ; 
they, however, continue to stand in awe of him unless, as time 
passes, he fails to afford further proof of his supposed superiority. 
His wife enjoys no distinction, nor is she treated with more 
respect and consideration than any other woman of the like age 
in the tribe. 

7. The éko-pai-ad- is credited with the power of communicating 
in dreams with the invisible powers of good and evil, and 
also of seeing the spirits of the departed, or of those who are ill. 
On the occurrence of an epidemic in an encampment, he 
brandishes a burning log, and bids the evil spirit keep at a 
distance ; sometimes, as a further precaution, he plants stakes a 
few feet high in front of each hut, painted in stripes with black 
beeswax (t0‘bul-pid-), the smell of which being peculiarly 
offensive to this demon, called .é7em-chaw'gala, insures his 
speedy departure from their midst. 

8. Though we may be disposed to question the belief of the 
dbko-pai‘ad-s themselves in the supernatural powers they profess 
to possess, it is quite possible that they, like sorcerers in other 


1 Especially is this done by those advanced in years for fear of their end 
being hastened by the é6ko-pai'ad- whom they fail to propitiate. 
VOL. XII. 
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savage tribes,’ imagine themselves gifted with superior wisdom, 
and can hardly be blamed if they endeavour to turn their talents 
to account by imposing a little on the credulity of their 
neighbours. 

Tribal Distribution.—1. As I stated in my previous paper, the 
inhabitants of these islands are divided into at least nine tribes? 
linguistically distinguished, even if we reckon as one those 
communities to which I have already alluded under the title of 
jar'awa-, among whom it is not improbable further divisions and 
dialects may eventually be discovered. 

2. The conjecture that they are one is merely based on the 
assertions of the people of South Andaman, and onthe circumstance 
that all the weapons, utensils, huts, &c., of the jarawa-, which 
we have been able to examine, appear to be constructed 
invariably on the same model, while all such members of the 
various scattered communities as we have had the opportunity 
of observing, resemble each other in abstaining from the 
practice, so general among all the eight Great Andaman tribes, 
of shaving their heads and tattooing their persons, Still, these 
outward similarities are manifestly insufficient, affording as they 
do mere negative evidence, whereas our present knowledge, so 
tardily acquired, of there being inland communities, called 
érem-td'ya-, dwelling in the heart of South and Middle Andaman, 
who are allied in all respects, save in their mode of life, with the 
ary6'to-, or coast communities of their respective tribes, would 
seem to justify the belief that hereafter the aborigines of Little 
Andaman will be found to present not only distinctions of this 
nature but differences also of dialect, as is the case with the 
inhabitants of both North and Middle Andaman, which are 
known to be divided into no less than six iribes. 

3. As to the numerical strength of these several tribes it is 
impossible to speak with any degree of certainty, for, as you are 
aware, there is no part of the gountry which is not covered with 
jungle, more or Jess impenetrable to any but the aborigines 
themselves, while their capacity for estimating and expressing 
numbers is wholly inadequate to assist us in forming any 
conclusions on the subject. The surmise that the entire group 
contains about 4,000 souls is based on the calculation that the 
bo-jig-ngrji- tribe with whom we are most intimate do not at the 
present day exceed 400, though at the time of our advent in 
1858, they are believed to have numbered about 1,000. 


Topography.—1, The chief geographical landmarks of these 
islands are :— 


1 Vide Lubbock (“ On the Origin of Civilisation,” &c. 4th Ed., pp. 250-1. 
2 For the names of the various tribes, and the localities they occupy, the 
reader is referred to the accompanying map (Plate VI). 
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Ist. Saddle Peak, a massive hill rising to the height of 
2,400 feet, situated in North Andaman, and visible at a 
distance of 60 miles. 

2nd. Narcondam,' a small hilly island, containing an extinct 
volcano, with an elevation of 2,150 feet, lying about 70 miles 
east of North Andaman. 

3rd. Barren Island, 75 miles $.8.W. of Narcondam, and about 
42 miles east of the nearest island of the Great Andaman 
group, from no portion of the coast of which is it visible. It 
contains an active volcano, the height of which is about 800 feet. 

2. Until recent years? the first only of these was known to the 
aborigines, probably owing to the circumstance that they, at 
least the natives of Great Andaman, have never been seen to 
venture far out to sea in their frail and clumsy canoes. The 
name borne by this hill is .pii-luga la-kd bang- (lit., Creator his 
mouth), referring apparently to its size and inaccessibility, and 
to a large ravine running down its side. There is also a belief 
that Saddle Peak was the place of .piluga-’s residence prior 
to the deluge. 

3. The formation of rocks, valleys, hills, &c., they attribute to 
the will of .piluga-, but they assign the sources of the streams 
containing oxide of iron, kdiob-chii‘lnga-, and the olive- 
coloured mineral, chti:lnga-, to the action of a poisonous snake, 
called /d:raba-, well known to them.’ 

4. The names they give to the natural forms of land and 
water are as follows :— 

Cape (point)—té-ko-ché-ronga- [chd-ronga- = nose}. 
Isthmus—t6-to-ki-nab- [ki-nab- = waist]. 
Mountain—bé'roin-. 
Valley—parag-. 
Strait—teg-pdrag-. 
Coast (shore)—igé'ra- [gora- = strong]. 
Fore-shore—kéwad- and bd-roga-. 
Island—tdrché-na-. 
Islet—t6t-kai‘cha-. 
Harbour—elarivla-. 
Bay—ho-bunga-. 
Creek—jig-.' 

The probable derivation of this name will be given in my next paper. 

2 Since amicable relations have been established with the South and Middle 
Andamanese, several members of these tribes have visited Barren Island by 
accompanying us in the station steamer. The name by which it is now known to 
them is .mdéla-tarché-na-(lit., Smoke Island), in allusion to the smoke which 
is almost always to be seen rising from the volcano, and which they account for 
by saying that it must he due to a fire which .pu‘luga- kindled. 

3 Vide post “ Superstitions,” paragraph 21. 

‘ The legendary belief regarding the formation of creeks will be found under 
“ Mythology.” 
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Arithmetic.—1. The utter hopelessness of obtaining from the 
aborigines any correct idea of the population of the tribes 
individually and collectively will be readily understood when it 
is stated that the only numerals in the language are those for 
denoting “one” and “two,” and that they have absolutely no 
word to express specifically any higher figures, but indulge in 
some such vague term as “several,” “many,” “numerous,” 
“innumerable,” which seem to convey to their minds an 
approximate idea of the number intended, but fail to satisfy the 
requirements of the statistician.’ 

2. When anxious to express a certain small number with 
exactness, as, for example, nine, the nose is tapped with the tips of 
the fingers in successive order, and, commencing with the little 
finger of either hand, “ wba-tal-,” (one) is said; with the next 
finger “tkpdé-r-” (two), after which with each successive finger 
“an-ka” (and this) is uttered. When the forefinger of the 
second hand is reached both are held up, and, the thumb of the 
second hand being clenched, the necessary number of digits is 
exposed to view, whereupon the word “drdiru-” (all) is 
pronounced. 

3. If ten be the number in question—and this is the highest 
numeral they attempt to indicate by this or any other method—on 
reaching the thumb of the second hand, both hands, before 
being held up, are brought together and then is said, as in the 
former case, “ drdiru-.” 

4. To express “one,” they hold up the forefinger of either — 
hand and utter the word iba-til- or iba-do'ya-: to denote “ two” 
they hold up the first two fingers and say “ihpdé-r-.” 

5. The toes are never used in counting, nor are pebbles, 
grains, or notches in a stick ever so employed. When it is 
stated that only the more intelligent are in the habit of 
computing by even the primitive method I have here described, 
it is somewhat remarkable to find that their system of denoting 
ordinals is more comprehensive, as will be seen by reference to 
Appendix E. 

6. Before their comparatively recent acquaintance with us, 
they had not the faintest knowledge of the existence of even the 


! With regard to human beings, to express a small number, say, from 10 to 20, 
a diru-would be used, while a somewhat greater number would be implied by 
the use of jeg-chdu'- (Lit., collected body), and a still greater assemblage, 
say of 50 persons, by jz baba, beyond which number baba, would be used. 
These words may be translated in a rising scale as follows :— 
draw ru-, several; jeg-chdu’-, many; jrbaba, very many; at-whaba (or 
baba), innumerable. 
As regards animals and inanimate objects the words ardu‘ru- implying many, 
and 6t-ubaba (or wbaba), innumerable, are generaily used, and sometimes jt’ baba 
denoting very many. 
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neighbouring coast of Burmah, much less of the world at large, 
and consequently imagined that their islands formed almost 
the entire terrene area, and that they themselves comprised the 
bulk of the inhabitants. 

7. The few voyagers who from time to time ventured near 
their shores were regarded as deceased ancestors, who, by some 
dispensation, had been permitted to re-visit the earth, and who 
were supposed to live on some small island in the vicinity of 
their @vema-, i.e., world. In confirmation of this may be cited 
the name by which natives of India are to this day called, viz., 
chaugala- (lit., departed spirits). 

Etymelogy—1l. From the following list of some of the 
numerous encampments of the natives of South Andaman,’ it 
will be observed that the names are usually derived from some 
circumstance peculiar to the spot, or from some tree over- 
shadowing the site :— 


td-bé-voga-, coral (td-), shore (bé-roga-). 

.tigbang-, rock-hole, there being at that place a hole in a 
large rock through which a canoe can pass. 

tarmiyu-2 West (island). 

ywkala-chang-, grassy (ywkala-), camp (chang-). 

anchorage (dng-), in neighbourhood 
(paicha-), of the (la), Duim- tree. 

lé-kera-barnga-, a row (barnga-) of Léekera- trees. 

dala lar chivlnga-, the spring (chilnga-), at the (ldr, lit. 
of the) .adala- tree (Pandanus verus). 

ché-la- the dragging (dé-knga-) of the ship (chélewa-). 
A ship was once wrecked there. 

bid lot deyranga-. Defeat camp; the defeat (degranga-) 
at the lit. of the) camp (bad-). There was once a 
severe fight there. 


2. There are a few place-names which are unintelligible to 
the present inhabitants, eg., lirwa-, .turubin-, though it is 
believed that they conveyed a meaning to former generations. 
Many of the names show an old, but unmistakeable form of 
the present language, while others, again, might be judged to 
be of recent adoption, but they are not so in point of fact. 

Tribal Communities.—1. It is no matter of surprise that, 
during the jirst years of our present occupation, when our 
acquaintance with the aborigines was so limited, we should 


1 A fairly complete list of the names of these encampments, and the meanings. 
of the greater number of them, will be found in a short paper, entitled “ Note on 
two Maps of the Andaman Islands,” by E. H. Man and R. C. Temple, which 
was published in the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” 1880. 

2 Vide“ Astronomy,” paragraph 5. (West, the disappearing face place.) 
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have failed to learn that there are permanent encampments and 
kitchen-middens in the heart of the jungles of Great Andaman ; 
but, since it has been recently asserted in a paper’ by one of the 
officers long resident at Port Blair, that, to quote his pean 
“ No tribe of Negritos in the same stage of existence . . 

as the Andamanese could exist in the Andaman jungles,” it is 
very necessary to expose his error, for repeated inquiries and 
personal observation prove the accuracy of the account given 
by one of the inhabitants of the interior of Middle Andaman, 
named W071, that during the entire year the jungles afford them 
ample sustenance.’ 

2. All the tribes with which we are acquainted possess 
terms denoting—1,a coastman ; 2,a fisherman; 3, a creek: man ; 
and 4, a jungle-man; the two former being applied to those 
living by the shore, dryé‘to-, and the two latter to those living 
inland, éremtd‘ya-, whose subsistence depends on the sponta- 
neous products of the jungle, which they all agree in describing 
as amply sufficient for the support of many times their present 
population. 

3. The coastmen are divided into two classes, viz., those who 
are chiefly employed in constructing canoes, turtle-lines, &c., 
and those who are engaged in fishing and turtling, but each 
acquires a certain knowledge of the duties of the other, and 
also of hunting the Sus Andamanensis: in the latter accom- 
plishment, as well as in finding their way through trackless 
portions of the jungle, they are naturally surpassed by the 
natives of the interior, who display in these, as in other 
respects, all the dexterity and intelligence peculiar to savages 
similarly situated in other tropical regions.’ 

4. Although these two distinct sections (dryé‘to-and éremtd-ga-) 
still exist in a measure among the .b0jig-ngiji-, as among the 
people of Middle Andaman, many of their more marked charac- 
teristics have become so blended or modified, in consequence of 
the establishment of the homes, that it is difficult in many cases 
to determine to which class certain individuals originally 
belonged. This, it will be understood, is because those of the 
éremtd-ga-, who have accompanied parties of the coastmen in 


! Vide “ Proceedings Asiat. Soc. Bengal,” July, 1876. 

2 With reference to the above, Mr. W. T. Blanfcrd, F.R.S., remarked at the 
meeting at which the paper in question was read, that “it is very difficult for a 
civilised human being to understand how savages live, or even to conceive what 
a marvellous variety of animal and vegetable productions on which savage man, 
at any rate, can subsist, are to be found in the forests of all tropical regiens.’ 
He added, that it was his belief that “ man could certainly find food wherever 
monkeys could exist.” 

. Vide “ Physical Powers and Senses,” paragraphs 5 and 6, and “ Communica- 
tions,” &c., paragraphs 4 and 6. 
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fishing and turtling expeditions, at one or other of the homes, 
for several years, have become sufficiently skilled in these 
pursuits to escape the ridicule of the genuine dryé-to-, while 
these in their turn have made themselves almost as well 
acquainted with the interior of the jungles as were the original 
occupants, from whom they are, therefore, scarcely distinguish- 
able. 

5. It will be of interest to note in this place the nicknames 
employed by the “junglees” and the coastmen when quizzing 
each other, as they serve to indicate the peculiarities which are 
held to be their distinguishing characteristics. The é@remtd-ga- 
sometimes chaffingly address an dryé‘to- as ér-chdtdknga-,' 
one who loses his way ; ér-lo‘inga-ba, 7.¢., one who cannot find 
his way in the jungle; or, an-pdg-wknga-ba, i.e, one who 
cannot follow tracks ; while the terms which the coastmen will, 
under similar circumstances, employ towards the jungle men 
are ab-milwa- and giyma-tong’-, the first implying a deat person, 
for only the practised ear of an drydéto can judge of the 
distance of a turtle so correctly as to be able to harpoon it in 
pitch darkness ; the second meaning “leaf of the Z’rigonostemon 
longifolius,” in allusion to the practice, current among the 
inland tribes,’ of using these leaves for the cure of fever, but to 
which the dryéto-, rarely have recourse, as they believe the scent 
prevents turtles from approaching a canoe in which there are any 
persons who have recently employed this remedy. 

6. As I have before stated, the intermingling of the members 
of the inland and coast communities in and near our settlement 
has naturally resulted in such a marked modification of many of 
the characteristics which distinguish them in their primitive 
condition that, for reliable information respecting the same, it is 


necessary to seek among the more distant encampments, where ~ 


similar influences have not as yet been at work. 

7. Amongst those who have now for some years resided at the 
principal home at Port Blair, there is a young éremtd-ga-, named 
Wo, of the .dko-jiwai- tribe, who, till the end of 1875, had 
been living in the depths of the Middle Andaman jungle, and 
who then, “with a few others of his village, received a message 
from mata Jipa, chief of .bdrld-kdbil-, an encampment on the 
coast, inviting them to accompany him ina trip he was about to 
make, by way of Port Mouat, for the purpose of seeing the 
officer in charge of the home, and procuring some presents from 
him. Woz and his friends gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting what must have been to them a new 

! By way of mock respect mai‘a (i.e., Mr.) is occasionally prefixed to these 


epithets when used in this ~ 
2 Vide “ Medicine,” para. 2 
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world: on their arrival at Viper Island, they saw, for the first 
time, Europeans, and a mode of living of which they could have 
previously formed no idea. Woi’s companions returned to 
their tribe after spending a few months with us, but he, having 
lost his heart to one of the South Andaman houris, was without 
difficulty induced to remain behind, and settle down in our 
midst as a married man. As he speedily acquired a know- 
ledge of the .bd7jig-ngiji- dialect, we were enabled to question 
him on various points, besides those referred to in the state- 
ment of which I read you a translation last year,’ and thus 
learned much that was before unknown concerning the habits 
of the inland branch of the .6ho-ja-wai- tribe: the information 
thus obtained, when compared with the result of our own 
observations of the customs and mode of living of the commu- 
nities in the vicinity of our settlement, afforded convincing 
proof of the universality of the customs and practices of 
the respective classes of dryd-to- and @remtdga- throughout 
Middle and South Andaman. 

8. In Dr. Mouat’s book mention is made of the capture of a 
youth, nicknamed “ Jack,” after a hostile encounter with some 
of the natives of Interview Island, from which circumstance it 
may be inferred that the lad belonged to the .dkd-.ked‘e- tribe, 
only one member of which had, till 1879, stayed amongst us, 
and he is an évremtd:ga-, who had travelled out of curiosity as 
far as Middle Strait, and from thence had been persuaded by 
the chief of that district to accompany him to Port Blair. He 
proved himself very intelligent and active in all jungle accom- 
plishments, but was entirely ignorant of fishing and turtling. 
After remaining with us a few months he was taken (in March, 
1879), at his own request, to a point on the north-west coast of 
Middle Andaman, and landed with a heap of presents: his 
home, he informed us, was situated midway between that place 
and the east coast. 

Nomadism.—1. Nomadism appears to be almost, if not 
entirely, confined to the drydéto-, and even among them there are 
hamlets which are only abandoned temporarily, as with the 
éremtd-ga-, in consequence of a death, or of a jeg- (ie., “ cor- 
roboree ”), at some neighbouring encampment. 

2. The nature of the temporary migrations which take place 
among the éremtd-yga- during the dry season, as well as of those 
necessitated by a death, was explained in my rendering of W07i’s 
statement. In the case of the drydé‘to-, migrations are occa- 
sioned by a variety of circumstances, as, for instance, fishing 
operations being rendered impossible by a change in the wind, 


! Vide vol. xi, pp. 280-2. 
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the suitability of a particular spot for fishing and turtling 
during certain phases of the moon, on account of the character 
of the foreshore, or the configuration of the coast, and the ho 
of meeting with better luck elsewhere—to these might be added 
the love of a change, and the prospect of seeing some of their 
friends ; but it must not be supposed that a long journey is 
thereby involved, the move being generally made to a spot only 
a mile or two further on, and thus, by short stages, they some- 
times proceed along the entire coast-line of their tribal territory, 
spending a few days or weeks at each halting place, according 
to the special attractions it may happen to possess in affording 
good sport on land or sea, or in supplying a rich harvest of fruit, 
honey, &c. 

3. The necessity of a migration is also frequently forced on 
them by the consequences of their neglect to sweep away the 
refuse of their meals, it being regarded by these insouciant and 
unclean creatures as not worth their while to take so much 
trouble, when only a short stay is contemplated. 

4, That the necessity for observing some sanitary measures has 
long since been recognised by the Andamanese is evident from 
the existence of numerous kitchen-middens throughout their 
territory, many of which are doubtless of remote origin. These 
refuse-heaps are still in course of formation by communities 
living at a distance from Port Blair, and are invariably found 
near camping grounds which have been, or are still more or less, 
permanently occupied. In those sites, where they are not seen, 
evidence is at once afforded of the temporary nature of the 
occupancy : the rubbish and refuse of food in these latter places 
is only swept aside if the ground be needed for a dance, wedding, 
or other ceremony, so that injury may not befall the revellers 
through inadvertently treading on a bone, flint, or shell. Crows, 
hermit-crabs, and, of late years, dogs, are the principal scavengers 
of these ill-ordered and dirty habitations, the two former per- 
forming their useful office as soon as a migration takes place. 

Habitations.—1l. As in my last paper I only attempted to 
speak in general terms regarding the appearance and character 
of the three varieties of huts in ordinary use among the tribes of 
Great Andaman, it is necessary that I should here, at the cost 
of a little repetition, enter into a more detailed description 
regarding them. 

2. To commence with the chdng-té‘pinga-, which is made by 
men, and erected in all permanent encampments as being the 
most durable. No particular kind of wood is used for the posts, 
which are four in number, two in front and two in rear, the 
former varying from six to nine feet in height, and the latter 
from two to three feet; upon these, slender rafters, and two 
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light tranverse poles, are secured so as to form the framework of 
the roof, which is thatched with palm leaves—the variety called 
changta-. These are neatly plaited together, and fastened with 
cane, pi'dga-, and then placed in rows and tied, so that, when 
complete, the whole forms a capital roof impervious to the 
heaviest shower of rain. 

3. The second variety, chdng-té-rnga-,' are erected when 
temporary homes are required, which will last for a few months, 
as during the period of mourning’, they are made by men, and 
differ only from the chdng-té-pinga-in being generally somewhat 
smaller, and less neatly thatched; another variety of palm 
leaf, called dm-, is sometimes substituted fur the cha-ngta-. 

4. The chang-dar‘anga-, or the third variety being only intended 
to serve as shelter during a halt or short visit, is constructed in 
a yet more simple manner. The duty of erecting dwellings of 
this class devolves on the women, and from the following 
description it will be seen that the labour required is not 
excessive: two slender posts, about five feet long, are driven into 
the ground about five or six feet apart, and connected by means 
of a light pole or stick, which is secured to their upper ends. 
The roof is then formed by placing, stem downwards and firmly 
fixed in the ground, large palm leaves, which are made to over- 
lap each other in such a way as to provide a fairly rain-proof 
shelter for one or two persons. The leaves used for the purpose 
are either the chd-ngta-, kdpa-, or dpara- (Areca triandra). 

5. Above the small fire, without which no hut is complete, a 
small wooden platform or shelf, called chd:pa li td-ga-, or ydt let 
td-ga-, is placed on one or more sticks. On this they deposit 
their spare food, so that it may be preserved by the smoke from 
the attacks of insects, &c.? By way of adornment, trophies of the 
chase, such as the skulls of pigs,‘ turtles, dugongs, &c., are 
suspended from the front of the roof.® 

6. It seems desirable to draw attention to the following 
passage in Dr. Dobson’s paper, lest, if left unnoticed, some 
misapprehension should arise on the subject. He states 
that “the Andamanese, at least the inhabitants of the 
southern island, erect no kind of house whatever . . . . 
When walking along the beach in the vicinity of Port 


! This variety is shown in Plate IX, fig. 2. 

2 Vide post “ Death and Burial,” paragraph 4. 

* Vide post “ Food,” 31. 

4 This style of decoration is now-a-days falling into disuse, especially in 
South Andaman, for, with the assistance of dogs, hunting is much less arduous 
now than formerly, and a large collection of pig skulls is, therefore, easily 
obtained by the least skilful among them. 

5 Figuier speaks also of “large dried fish tied in bunches” being similarly 
treated, but no ground for such a statement can be discovered. 
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Mouat, I have often come across one of their temporary 
habitations, which consists of a hole scooped out in the sand, 
beneath an over-hanging rock, large enough to contain a 
single person.” As these savages are never in the habit of 
sleeping on the sand, or in holes scooped in the ground, but on 
a mat, or leaves spread under one or other of the three varieties 
of huts described above, it is difficult to account for what Dr. 
Dobson saw, unless they were the resting places of ticket-of- 
leave fishermen or convict runaways. No other explanation 
than this could be given when some aborigines, and an 
experienced attendant at the homes, were questioned by me on 
the subject. One other solution only is possible, and that is, 
that the “holes scooped out in the sand” were the result of a 
game of mock burial, which, as I shall mention under “Games 
and Amusements,” is rather a favourite recreation of the dryé-to- 
children. 

7. The majority of the Great Andaman huts’ partake of the 
character of a lean-to, the only respects in which the three 
varieties differ being—as I explained to you last year*—size and 
durability. They are found either standing alone, or, as is more 
especially the case in permanent eucampments, so joined 
together as to form (at least, in their owners’ eyes) a commodious 
as well as a weather-proof dwelling ; and, constructed, as they 
usually are, in well-sheltered localities, away from the prevailing 
wind, they fulfil all the requirements of a savage home. 

8. Permanent encampments vary in size, and consist of 
several huts, which in all are rarely inhabited by more than 
from 50 to 80 persons, though they are capable of affording 
accommodation, of a kind, to a much larger number if necessity 
arise as happens not unfrequently when festive tribal 
gatherings are arranged in honor of a wedding or other occasion 
of rejoicing. 

9. The permanent encampments of the dryé‘to- are established 
in those sites which offer special advantages for fishing and 
turtling at all seasons. Wherever there isa fine stretch of sandy 
beach, with an extensive foreshore, they will be invariably found, 
for, at such places, throughout the year the women are able at 
low tide to catch fish in pools with their hand-nets, and to 
collect large quantities of shell-fish ; while, during the flood tides, 


! One of the huts in the .jdrawa- territory, between Port Blair and Port 
Campbell, when visited a few years ago, was found to mea:ure 46 feet x 42 feet ; 
and Mr. Homfray, in 1867, described the huts at Little Ancuman as capable (more 
Andamanico) of accommodating 100 persons, being 50 fet in diameter and 30 
feet in height. The leaf employed by this tribe for thatching purposes appears 
to be invariably the variety called dm- and not the cha-ngta-. 


2 The largest hut of the ordinary type is rarely found capable of 
accommodating more than six persons. 
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the men enjoy exceptional facilities for shooting fish and 
harpooning turtles, &c. 

10. Although the sites selected for occupation are usually 
well-sheltered, it is not always found possible in tempestuous 
weather, even in the dense jungle which covers every portion of 
their country, to obtain shelter sufficient to allow of their huts 
being so placed as to face inwards towards the bilum-, or 
dancing ground. The primary consideration being naturally to 
secure as much comfort as possible, the sloping roof is at such 
times presented towards the prevailing wind. 

11. The following diagram will give a general idea of the 
plan commonly adopted in laying out an encampment consisting 
of several huts, though the form depends much on the nature of 
the ground, and on the relative position of the surrounding 
trees, for they do not consider it worth their while to fell these, 
or to clear away anything but the lightest brushwood for the 
mere purpose of providing space for their huts, and dancing 
ground. Another point to be taken into account is the 
possibility of accidents being caused by falling branches, and, 
therefore, when erecting their frail dwellings, they are careftl 
to guard against this danger as far as possible, and so much 
judgment do they display in this matter that accidents of this 
nature are comparatively unknown. 


. Married persons,' 
». Bachelors.! 

(d) e e - Spinsters.! 

. Public cooking plaze. 


\S e. Dancing ground (bu‘lui). 


ay 


® 


Government.— 1. The entire country is apportioned among the 
various tribes, and the territory occupied by each is considered 
the common property of all its members, and not as belonging 
exclusively to the chiefs. 

2. Their domestic policy may be described as a communism 
modified by the authority, more or less nomial, of the chief. 
The head chief of a tribe is called maia-igld-, and the elders, 
or sub-chiefs, 2.¢., those in authority over each community, 
consisting of from 20 to 50 individuals, maiola. 

3. The head chief, who usually resides at a permanent 


! Even at the homes they are careful to maintain this order, viz. : of placing 
the bachelors and spinsters at either end of the building, and the married couples 
in the space between. 
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encampment, has authority over all the sub-chiefs, but his 
power, like theirs, is very limited. It is exercised mainly in 
organising meetings between the various communities belonging 
to his tribe, and in exerting influence in all questions affecting 
the welfare of his followers. It is the chief alone, as may be 
supposed, who directs the movements of a party while on 
hunting or fishing expeditions, or when migrating. It is usually 
through his intervention that disputes are settled, but he possesses 
no power to punish or enforce obedience to his wishes, it being 
left to all alike to take the law into their own hands when 
aggrieved. 

4. The dryéto- and éremtd-ya- in each tribe have their own 
head chief, who are independent the one of the other. 

5. As might be assumed from the results of observations 
made of other savage races, whose sole or chief occupation 
consists in hunting or fishing, the power of the chiefs is very 
limited, and not necessarily hereditary, though, in the event of 
a grown-up son being left who was qualified for the post, he 
would, in most instances, be selected to succeed his father in 
preference to any other individual of equal efficiency. 

6. At the death of a chief there is no difficulty in appointing 
a successor, there being always at least one who is considered 
his deputy or right-hand man. As they are usually, on these 
occasions, unanimous in their choice, no formal election takes 
place ; however, should any be found to dissent, the question is 
decided by the wishes of the majority, it being always open to 
malcontents to transfer their allegiance to another chief, since 
there is no such thing as forced submission to the authority of 
one who is not a general favourite. 

7. Social status being dependent not merely on the accident 
of relationship, but on skill in hunting, fishing, &c., and on a 
reputation for generosity and hospitality, the chiefs and elders 
are almost invariably superior in every respect to the rest. 
They and their wives are at liberty to enjoy immunity from the 
drudgery incidental to their mode of life, all such acts being 
voluntarily performed for them by the young unmarried persons 
living under their headship. 

8. Though females, like minors (that is to say youths under 18), 
cannot be chiefs, the former have a similar position relatively 
among the women, to that held by their husbands among the 
men of the tribe. A chief's wife enjoys many privileges, 
especially if she be a mother, and in virtue of her husband’s 
rank rules over all the young unmarried women and such also 
of the married ones as are not senior to herself. Should she 
become a widow she continues to exercise the same rights, 
unless she re-marries, when her social status depends on that of 
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her husband. In the event, however, of the widow of a chief 
being young and childless, she returns to the home of her 
maiden days, and is in a measure lost sight of, as she sinks to 
her former position. 

9. It is believed by the people themselves that the system 
above described has prevailed among them from a remote 
period 

Covenants, Oaths, Ordeats.—1. No forms of covenant are to be 
traced in their dealings with one another, nor is there to be 
found among them anything of the nature of an oath or of an 
appeal to a higher power—as Heaven or the Sun—to punish 
breach of faith, or to bear witness to the truth. 

2. They are in too primitive a state to possess any form of 
trial, or even to have any belief in the efficacy of an ordeal for 
discovering a guilty person; nor does it appear that any such 
practice existed in times past. 

Laws.'—1. Justice, as I have already said, is administered by 
the simple method of allowing the aggrieved party to take the 
law into his own hands, which he usually does, either by 
flinging a burning faggot, or discharging an arrow at, or more 
frequently near, the offender, while all who may be present lose 
no time in beating a retreat, and—taking with them as much of 
their property as their haste will.allow—remain in concealment 
until sufficient time has elapsed for the settlement of the 
quarrel. When such an affair seems imminent, and likely to be 
serious, friends often interpose, seize the disputants, and remove 
} their weapons, which are not restored so long as there appears 
t any risk of their misusing them. 

2. Should a man kill his opponent nothing is necessarily said 
or done to him, though it is permissible for a friend or relative 
of the deceased to avenge his death; in most cases, however, 
' the murderer succeeds in striking such terror in the minds of 
the community that no one ventures to assail him or even to 
express any disapprobation of his conduct while he is within 
hearing: as conscience, however, makes cowards of us all, the 
homicide, from prudential motives, not unfrequently absents 
himself till he is assured that the grief and indignation of his 
victim’s friends have considerably abated. 

3. These remarks do not now-a-days apply, to the same 
extent, to those living near us, for the terror inspired by the 
punishments inflicted in all cases of murder brought to our 
a | notice has resulted in materially diminishing crimes of this nature 
x | among them. In May, 1880, an Andamanese youth was hanged 


' As regards laws (!) relating to inheritance, information will be found in a 
subsequent paper, under the heading of “ Property,” puragraph 3. 
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at Port Blair for the murder of one of his countrymen. He 
had previously, in 1878, been sentenced to imprisonment for the 
murder of two children of his tribe, and he committed his last 
crime soon after his discharge. This has hitherto been the only 
occasion on which any of these savages has suffered the 
extreme penalty of British law. It may be added that this last 
step was not taken until the unhappy wretch, as well as all his 
fellow-countrymen in South Andaman, had been repeatedly 
warned that no other than a capital sentence would in future be 
passed on those convicted of murder. 

4. It is by no means an uncommon occurrence for a man, or 
even a boy, to vent his ill-temper, or show his resentment at 
any act, by destroying his own property as well as that of his 
neighbours, sparing only the things belonging exclusively to the 
chief, or other head man. The amount of damage done at such 
times, to canoes and other articles of more or less value, will 
often give occasion for several weeks’ employment in repairing, 
and replacing to himself and his companions; but as these 
outbreaks are looked upon as the result of a temporary “ posses- 
sion,” and the victim considered, for the time being, dangerous, 
and unaccountable for his actions, no one ventures to offer any 
opposition, or impose any restraint upon him. 

5. Women, when in a rage, occasionally act in a similar 
manner towards one of their own sex, or even to all the females 
of the encampment, injuring or destroying their nets, baskets, 
and other articles; at other times they will seize a burning log, 
and, banging it furiously on the ground, vent their feelings by 
some such exclamation as nyigmi‘gu jabagike! (May your 
face become hideous !); or they will struggle and fight till they 
are forcibly separated by the wife or daughter of their head man. 
They do not, however, attempt to settle their differences with 
the stronger sex, but leave it to their husbands or male relatives 
to obtain redress for their real, or fancied grievances. 

6. When a chief or elder so far forgets himself as to lose his 
temper, those of his own standing betake themselves to their 
huts, while the other members of the community, male and 
female, beat a hasty retreat to some secluded spot, for no one 
would venture to find fault with one in authority, and with 
some reason, for little or no harm usually results to the com- 
munity, while his own reputation is sure to suffer. Should he, 
however, wantonly cause loss or injury to any of his people, 
they would be pretty certain to take an early, though secret, 
opportunity of repaying him in kind. 

crime.—1. That outcome of civilisation, suicide, is unknown 
among them; but, since they have seen cases of self-murde: 
among the alien population, they have coined a lengthy com- 
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pound word (dyun-témar-téliganga-) in order to express the 
nature of the act. 

2. That they are not entirely devoid of moral consciousness 
may, I think, in some measure, be demonstrated by the fact of 
their possessing a word, yiibda-, signifying sin or wrong doing, 
which is used in connection with falsehood, theft, grave assault, 
murder, adultery, and — burning wax (!),) which deeds are 
believed to anger .piiluga-, the Creator, of wnom more will 
be said hereafter.’ 

3. Cases of adultery in their own villages are said to be of 
rare occurrence. If detected, the injured husband would 
probably inflict condign punishment on the guilty parties, but 
at the risk of retaliation on the part of the maie offender and 
his friends ; there appears, however, to be an understanding, that 
the greater the provocation offered the less is the risk incurred 
by the injured person or his friends in avenging the wrong, but 
no appeal to the chief for redress is ever made. 

4. If an offence, such as an assault or theft, be committed by 
one or more members of another tribe during a visit or by 
stealth, it is regarded as premeditated, and generally resented as 
a tribal affair, resulting in a feud and more or less bloodshed. 

5. Intercourse with Europeans and other foreigners has, it 
must be confessed, unhappily opened their eyes to the existence 
of some vices of which they had formerly no knowledge ;% 
notably is this the case with regard to drunkenness, for, being, 
till the time they made our acquaintance, “blessed in the 
ignorance of spirituous liquors,” they had no conception of its 
effects, and, to express an inebriate, have invented a word 
(lélékanga-) signifying “staggerer.” It must, however, be 
added, that in consequence of the extreme partiality for rum 
and other intoxicating drinks which they manifest, much care 
has to be taken to prevent them from gratifying the easily 
acquired taste. 

Narcotics.—1. Prior to our advent they were also entirely 
ignorant of narcotics in any form ; but one of the evil results of 
their intercourse with us has been the introduction of the 
practice of smoking, and so rapidly have they (both men and 
women) acquired the habit, that, when at a distance from the 
homes and unable to obtain tobacco, they have been seen to fill 
their short clay pipes, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, have 
been obtained from us, with pdn leaves rather than endure 
entire deprivation. 


1 Vide vol. xi, p. 288, and post “ Superstitions,” paragraph 13. 

2 Vide post “ Religious Beliefs,” paragraph 8. 

* The crimes of abduction, rape, seduction, unnatural offences, &c., appear 
never to have been committed among them. 
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2. I have used the word “ evil” advisedly, for there can be no 
doubt, from observations extending over many years, that the 
result of their excessive indulgence in smoking has been seriously 
to impair their constitutions. The attempts that have been 
made to check the mischief have hitherto failed, as it has been 
found difficult, if not impossible, to induce them to do a stroke 
of work without the accompaniment of the “fragrant weed.” 

Cannibalism.-—1. The early stories regarding the prevalence of 
cannibalism among these savages do not at the present day 
require refutation.! No lengthened investigation was needed to 
disprove the long credited fiction, for not a trace could be dis- 
covered of the existence of such a practice in their midst, even 
in far-off times. 

2. It is curious, however, to note, that while they express the 
greatest horror of the custom, and indignantly deny that it ever 
held a place among their institutions, a very general belief has 
been entertained by the tribes living in South and Middle 
Andaman as to its prevalence in other races, and even among 
their own countrymen inhabiting North and Little Andaman ; 
and to this cause is chiefly ascribed the dread which they and 
their fathers have, from a distant period, evinced of their 
neighbours, and the animosity displayed towards strangers who 
have approached or landed on their shores ; but these senti- 
ments are now confined to those individuals who have had but 
scant opportunity of becoming acquainted with ourselves and 
other aliens, or with the results of the visits paid by us to the 
dreaded .yérewa- and jdrawa- territories. 

Communications, Chirography, and Drawing.— 1. The density 
of the Andaman jungles, and the unsuitability of their canoes 
for long expeditions by sea, would of themselves be serious 
hindrances to free intercourse between the various tribes, even 
were there not the further difficulty—due in great measure to 
the above circumstances—of difference of language to contend 
with. 

2. There are no marked boundaries between the various tribal 
districts, but a general understanding exists between neighbouring 
tribes regarding the limits of their respective domains, which 
are usually defined by such natural barriers as a range cf hills, 
a creek, or even a belt of dense jungle. So careful are they to 
respect these boundaries, that, before even travelling through, 
and particularly before hunting or fishing in, the territory of a 


' Papuans being regarded as such inveterate anthropophagists, ethnologists 
will probably agree in considering that the non-existence—nay even horror—of 
this custom among the Andamanese furnishes an important item in the array of 
facts which militate against the theory held by some that the latter form a 
branch of the great Papuan family. 
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neighbouring tribe, an express invitation or permission is required, 
unless, indeed, the party entering happens to be accompanied by 
one or more members of the district visited, or when, from long 
and friendly intercommunication, a right of way has been tacitly 
sanctioned. In cases where there has been a breach of this 
observance sharp retribution has generally followed, causing 
sometimes serious loss of life, and resulting in a long-standing 
tribal feud. 

3. Those communities of @rem-td-ga- and dryé-to-, living 
within a few miles of each other and speaking the same dialect, 
arrange from time to time large gatherings—generally numbering 
about a hundred persons'—for purposes of barter, or for the 
celebration of some particular event. Though not unfrequently 
on these occasions old enmities are healed and friendships 
formed, fresh tribal feuds and personal quarrels sometimes 
originate in consequence of a misunderstanding or dispute over 
some comparative trifle.’ 

4. There are numerous paths intersecting each territory, the 
result of continuous traffic over the same ground. When, for 
some reason, a new course is taken through the jungle, the route 
is indicated to those following by bending the twigs of the 
brushwood in a reverse direction at intervals along the track. 
This is especially the case during the dry season, when, owing 
to the parched condition of the soil, there is some difficulty in 
distinguishing footprints.* 

5. No marks on rocks, trees, or other objects, made for pur- 
poses of record, are believed by them to exist, and, with the 
exception of the supposititious hieroglyphics,* hereafter to be 
mentioned, nothing of the nature of writing is to be found 
among these tribes, nor have they any method of recording the 
name and exploits of a deceased chief or other individual who 
may have gained distinction during his life, save the narration 
—wmore or less garbled—of the same by their admiring descend- 
ants. The messenger who conveys intelligence to a distant 
encampment bears no outward token with him to testify to the 
authenticity or character of the communication he has to 
make. 

6. Although no method of signs exists, such as tying knots in 
a string, making notches in a tally, or figures on wood, bark, or 
stone, they have means of distinguishing arrows and _ spears 
belonging to one another, by certain differences peculiar to each 


1 It is believed that no larger number than 300 has ever been assembled at 
one time in any place in our vicinity, at least since our advent. 

2 Vide post “ Games and Amusements,” paragraphs 24 and 37. 

3 No prejudice exists in respect to crossing water, going by certain paths, or 
handling particular objects. 

4 Vide “ Mythology,” paragraph 29. 
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individual in the method of tying and knotting the string 
employed in the manufacture of these missiles'; these, how- 
ever, are often so slight that, even when pointed out, they are 
scarcely to be detected by a stranger, unless he be one who has 
bestowed careful attention to the subject. 

7. In their savage state they never attempt to represent any 
object, and, though they do not appear to possess any natural 
taste for drawing, they differ fromthe Australians? in the intelli- 
gence they display in recognising any familiar form depicted in 
a sketch ; and while no such method for indicating the situation 
of any place is known or employed among themselves, some of 
them are quick in understanding a chart of their own country, 
and are able to point out the sites of their various encaimpments. 

8. It is hardly necessary to state that they have nothing 
answering to mile-stones or roadside marks. Swamps are never 
crossed, but in all cases avoided by circuitous routes ; experience 
seems to have taught them the natural line of fords trom salient 
to salient banks, and, when a creek has to be crossed, they 
always avail themselves of the advantages thus afforded, even 
making a detour in order to do so. This applies, however, to 
those occasions when they are not heavily laden, or are carrying 
articles liable to be damaged by immersion, or which would 
hinder them from swimming. 

Swimming.—1. With the exception of some of the érem-td-ga-,* 
a knowledge of the art of swimming is common to members of 
both sexes; the children even, learning almost as soon as they 
can run, speedily acquire great proficiency. In this accomplish- 
ment the Andamanese greatly surpass the majority of Europeans, 
but it is probable that, in competition with an experienced 
English swimmer, their best men would be distanced in the first 
few hundred yards, it being not so much for speed, as for the 


length of time they can remain in the water, that they are 
remarkable. 


' With reference to this circumstance, it may be mentioned that, a few years 
ago (1876), five aborigines, concerned in the murder near Kyd Island of some 
Chinese traders with whom they had had a dispute, were discovered by means 
of the arrows found on the spot, as these were identified by some of their 
acquaintances then living at Port Blair. 

2 Brown. [From remarks, however, contained in a recent article, entitled 
“The Indo-Chinese and Oceanic Races,” by Mr. A. H. Keane, which appeared 
in “Nature” (Jan. 6th 1881), it would appear that the low estimate of the 
Australian intellect formed by certain ethnologists is not shared by all, and 
“many instances are given of their skill even in drawing, a capacity for which 
was wholly denied them.” } 

* Wells are not dug, but when encamping, whether for days or months, care 
is always taken that the spot selected be near some fresh-water stream. 

4 The reason of this is obvious, as it is known that the majority of the creeks 
are fordable in many places within three miles of the coast, even in the rainy 
season, and, therefore, the necessity of acquiring the art of natation has never 
been expericnced by those permanently resident in the interior. 
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2. The “ frog-stroke” is the one in general use ; in diving they 
invariably leap feet foremost into the water, and their skill in 
recovering any small object, which has been thrown into the sea, 
or which is lying at a considerable depth, equals that displayed 
by Somali boys. 

3. The younger people delight in disporting themselves in the 
sea, and in displaying their skill in capturing a harpooned turtle 
or fish by diving after it; but, while they surpass most races in 
this respect, they are by no means equal to the astounding feat 
of catching fish—not to mention any larger than themselves— 


- by merely plunging into the sea after them, as was alleged by 


the ex-sepoy convict, Dudhnath, in one of his many Munchausen- 
like statements. His allegation, according to Dr. Mouat, was 
that he had “seen three or four of them dive into deep water, 
and bring up in their arms a fish six or seven feet in length, which 
they had seized.” A well known work having been lent me in 
which the Andamanese are referred to, I took advantage of an 
opportunity to show them some of the illustrations, amongst 
others one in which two of their race are represented as rising 
to the surface with an enormous fish in their arms, while a third 
person, standing on the shore, is endeavouring to despatch it by 
repeated blows with a log. Great was the amusement of my 
Andaman friends, and also of those natives of India, who, from 
long residence among them in the homes are well aware of the 
degree of skill they are capable of manifesting in their various 
pursuits, to learn the wonderful prowess attributed to them, and 
a hearty laugh was indulged in at the artist’s expense, who, 
however, it will be seen from the foregoing, did not draw entirely 
upon his fertile imagination for the incident. 


Explanation of Plates VI and VII. 


Pirate VI. 


Map of the Andaman Islands, showing distribution of the nine 
tribes, and the extent of territory occupied by each. 
Re-produced (with modifications) from the “ Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society,” by permission of the 
Council. 


Priate VII. 


Two Andamanese canoes with a group of aborigines and 
jemadar Ahmed (head petty officer of the homes). The 
nearer canoe is a large specimen of the out-rigger descrip- 
tion, styled chd-rigma-, and the further one represents an 
ordinary size “dug out,” called gilyanga-, such as has 
been commonly made for some years past by the South 
Andamanese 
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